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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Mr. Harprne puts complete faith in political agencies. A 
Railway Labour Board has been created by due process 
of law; therefore it is a sacred thing, and dissent from 
any of its decisions indicates a failure to support the Gov- 
ernment. Similarly, the President has offered to appoint 
a commission to decide the dispute concerning wages in 
the coal-mining industry. Those who wish to work in 
the mines pending such a decision are “men who love 
this country and cherish its security,” and those who refuse 
such mediation are not. Yet, as the mine-workers have 
pointed out, little is to be gained by an investigation into 
the wage-question alone, for that is but one factor in a 
highly complicated problem. There is also something to 
be said for the contention made by both operators and 
miners that Mr. Harding’s proposed settlement covers 
only about half the productive field, and therefore is 
scarcely workable. Theodore Roosevelt once said of Mr. 
Taft, “He means well, but he means well feebly,” and 
that characterization might not inaptly be applied to Mr. 
Harding. Moreover, in bringing a muddled situation toa 
practical solution it would appear that Mr. Harding is 
greatly hampered by his inability to express himself in 
plain, comprehensible English. What can be expected 
from a man who speaks about “the righteousness of 
free men to be protected in their lawful pursuits against 
interference and violence”? 


Mr. Harpine concedes that railwaymen or miners have 
the right to refuse to work if they find the terms of 
employment unsatisfactory. Yet he finds that in so doing 
they are opposing “common welfare,” while those who 
take their places as strike-breakers are “making their con- 
tribution to our common American welfare.’ To carry 
this principle to its logical conclusion, the man who would 
accept the lowest pay under all circumstances is the 
superior citizen, however unsatisfactory he might prove 
as a breadwinning husband and father. Unfortunately 
the problem is not altogether as simple as Mr. Harding’s 
presentation of it. The strike-breaker is not invariably 
Then, too, there 
are other implications. A few years ago the railway- 
companies had great difficulty in raising funds for cur- 
rent improvements. Indeed the situation was so acute 
that a decided deterioration set in, which subsequently 
proved a great hindrance to American efficiency in the 
great war. During this period of decay we read a pam- 
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phlet issued by a well-known New England banking-house, 
advising its clients to have nothing to do with railway- 
securities, which were declared to be of extremely doubt- 
ful value. Investors who were persuaded by this advice 
to abstain from making investments in railway-securities 
were, if one apply Mr. Harding’s philosophy to the situ- 
ation, extremely unpatriotic. One wonders whether, if 
he had been President at the time, Mr. Harding would 
have called upon the State Governors to mobilize their 
militias for the protection of investors who placed “our 
common welfare’ in transportation first, and security 
of income second. 


Wuewn Senator Gooding says that if he had his way, he 
would set up an embargo against every foreign-made arti- 
cle of a sort that can be manufactured in this country, 
he does us all a great service by carrying the protectionist 
theory along the uphill road towards its logical and 
wasteful conclusion. But he does not get it there—not 
by a long shot; he is simply not willing to pay the price. 
As a citizen of the United States, he would perhaps like 
to have all the textiles for the domestic market produced 
within the country. Well, then, as an inhabitant of Idaho, 
he should see to it that all the shovels and hoes used by 
his constituents are made within the State: as a resident 
of Boisé, he should close the gates of that metropolis to 
the importation of gentlemen’s clothing from the East 
Side of New York; as a family man, he should accept 
no substitute for the jeans pants that mother used to make; 


| and as a human individual of the male sex, he should 


try shaving the back of his own neck with a razor of his 
own manufacture. If he fails to decapitate himself, it 
will be only because he is not a genuine protectionist; 
which is our loss and his gain. 


Tue United States, according to Senator Gooding, owes 
its economic distress largely to overproduction. Our 
neighbour, the New York Times, showers Mr. Gooding 
with excellent raillery for this absurd diagnosis, and for 
the equally absurd suggestion that the remedy for this 
evil will be found in the exclusion of imports and of 
immigrants. The Times exudes some uncommonly sound 
economics in the course of its remarks. Most praise- 
worthy for instance, is its observation that “increase of 
wages to cause consumption of goods increased in price 
more than it is possible to raise wages,” is ridiculous. We 
commend this to the careful consideration of organized 
labour, and in particular to Mr. Gompers, Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Jewell. Most salutary too, is the admonition that 
“constant cheapening of goods is better than constant in- 
creases of wages,” and the remark that “prices are con- 
tinually cheapened by invested capital.” The relative 
helplessness of labour without capital, the function of 
capital in the production of wealth, and by inevitable in- 
ference, the justification of interest on capital, are all 
intelligently and admirably set forth by our astonishing 
contemporary. 


WHILE we are in the unusual vein, and to us the highly 
agreeable and satisfactory vein, of handing compliments 
to the New York Times, we beg to thank that powerful 
newspaper for printing so nearly in full, the Senate de- 
bate of 29 July on the wool-tariff. If anyone can read 
that debate carefully, and retain one iota of respect for 
parliamentary institutions in general and for the United 
States Senate in particular, he has the faith that can 
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remove mountains. The debate was precipitated by 
Senator Caraway’s resolution calling for an investigation 
into charges that certain Senators have a direct finan- 
cial interest in the establishment of a high tariff on wool. 
Two very good things developed out of this debate. 
First, the frank admission by some of the Senators that 
they had such an interest. We are all for frankness in 
politics, which is, as we have often said and as Voltaire 
said long before us, merely a device for taking money 
out of one set of pockets and putting it into another. If 
a person is using this device for his own ends we 
think it is creditable that he should say so. The second 
good thing brought out by Mr. Caraway’s resolution is 
that Senators are themselves beneficiaries, and not 
merely agents or attorneys for beneficiaries, as largely 
they were of old. This gives point to the transactions 
over the tariff; it enables their real nature to be more 
clearly seen. We are convinced that the American public 
is doing a heap of learning nowadays, and this debate 
will contribute significantly to their education, or we 
miss our guess. 


Best of all—indeed, it is perfect—is the Times’s conclu- 
sion that “the economic remedy can hardly be better 
expressed than by saying that labour and capital should 
co-operate for the increase of production and the de- 
crease of prices.’ Here the Times comes right up to 
the point. Upon what should labour and capital co- 
operate? Clearly they can co-operate upon nothing but 
natural resources, and they can not co-operate upon these 
unless they can get at them, and the more freely they can 
get at them, the more freely can this co-operation take 
place. But access to natural resources is not free; it is 
monopolized; and labour and capital therefore can not 
co-operate upon them at all except at a price determined 
by this monopoly. A week ago, in speaking of the rail- 
way-strike, the Times said, “it is to be insisted upon 
that all monopoly is hateful and dangerous.” Well, just 
here, if the Times feels that way about it, is a grand 
good chance to examine the monopoly of access to 
natural resources, and find out whether it interferes with 
the proper relations between labour and capital, and if so, 
to what extent. If all monopoly is hateful and danger- 
ous, as we heartily agree that it is, some attention surely 
ought to be given to this form of monopoly. But some- 
how no one ever mentions it. Labour-leaders never 
mention it, or the newspapers; and as for the liberals, 
reforming progressives and uplifters, they all dodge it 
like the plague. One wonders why this remarkable 
tenderness for one form of monopoly persists among 
those who make such a point of being down on monopoly 
in general. 


AMERICANS have become so thoroughly resigned to offi- 
cial interferences and impudences of late years that the 
recent conspicuous attempt to extend such attentions be- 
yond the three-mile limit seems to have attracted little 
comment. Yet the action of the Administration in re- 
questing the British Government to grant the American 
rum-navy the privilege of visit and search of British 
vessels on the high seas seems an extraordinary departure. 
It puts this country in the light of asking for a sort of 
international licence to make a nuisance of itself on behalf 
of one of its peculiar laws. We do not suppose for a 
minute that the British Government will accord our naval 
Grundyists the right to halt British merchant vessels, put 
their officers and crews through the third degree, and 
paw over the cargoes in the attempt to discover Scotch 
whisky consigned to an American port as Yarmouth 
bloaters. That would scarcely be in character for a 
Government which has survived the centuries largely 
through its fixed policy of annoying its own people as 
little as possible. Several recent dispatches from Lon- 
don represent the British Government as “sympathetically 
non-committal” on the subject of our proposals, but dis- 
inclined to establish a precedent that might prove 
embarrassing. 


OF course, if Governments ever displayed a sense of 
humour, our cousins across the water might frame a reply 
that would arouse considerable laughter throughout the 
world at our expense. They might recall that upwards 
of a century ago, when the British Government was en- 
gaged in a war which then seemed to it fully as important 
as our present warfare against the demon rum, it also 
sought to increase its efficiency in the struggle by prac- 
tising visit and search on the ships of its neighbours. 
Our own Government, they might point out, had such a 
prejudice against these attentions that it went the length 
of declaring war on the British Government because of 
them, and there would seem to be some indecorum, there- 
fore, in this conscientious objector of one hundred years 
ago becoming so enamoured of the principle of visit and 
search to-day. Probably, however, the British Govern- 
ment will choose not to refer to this matter, for the sub- 
ject is full of pitfalls and misunderstandings. -Yet we 
are willing to wager a case of Bass against a glass of 
iced tea that in our Government’s present bitter struggle 
against the cohorts of King Alcohol the best it can hope 
for from the British Government or any other is a strict 
neutrality. In this war there are no allies or associates 
in sight. 


THERE is a great deal of humour in a situation that 
developed lately out of the trial of the Social Revolution- 
aries at Moscow. It may be remembered that certain 
members of the British Labour party addressed a me- 
morial to the Soviet Government, asking for mercy on 
these brethren. Well, Radek and Bukharin, having a 
lively sense of humour, immediately sent back a red-hot 
letter to Messrs. Henderson, Thomas Shaw and Ramsay 
MacDonald, protesting against the death-sentences passed 
upon the assassins of Sir Henry Wilson. They say, “We 
expect to, receive in a short time from you a telegram 
calming our alarm by stating that you have called the 
English workers to a general strike in order not to allow 
the hangmen of British imperialism to murder those who 
strove for freedom for the Irish people.” This strikes 
us as exceeding rich. The trouble is that it is all wasted 
on these three admirable leaders of the British Labour 
party. Messrs. Henderson, Shaw and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald are among the finest of fellows, but there is not 
enough humour in their whole pedigree, clear back to 
Adam, to catch the delicate and delightful implications 
of this letter; to see, in other words, that Radek’s appeal 
to them, though not precisely in the same vein, stands on 


precisely the same ground as their own remonstrance to 
Moscow. 


A reductio ad absurdum like this brings out the fact that 
officially British labour is as devoutly imperialist as the 
Foreign Office itself; and that, we think, is just what 
Radek and Bukharin intended to bring out. When one 
has had an empire on one’s hands for a sufficient length 
of time, one gets into the habit of assuming a general 
divine right to rule, to boss things around, to break in on 
other people’s affairs and rearrange them in accordance 
with one’s own ideals and principles. Above all, it 
begets a sense that these ideals and principles are 
intrinsically better than any others, and that one is some- 
how providentially commissioned to disseminate them 
and to make them prevail over the whole face of the 
earth, even if, as Scotty Briggs said, somebody has to be 
carried out on a shutter. So to the eye of the British 
Labour party, liberty in Russia is one thing, but liberty 
in Ireland is something else again, and while judgment 
on the assassins of Sir Henry Wilson is altogether 
righteous and proper, judgment on the Social Revolution- 
aries is somehow in a different category. There is really 
an enormous amount of humour in this point of view, if 
one could only bring the imperialists round to the way of 
seeing it. In fact, the historian of civilization may some 
day find that one of the greatest disasters due to imper- 
ialism is in the damage it does to a people’s sense of 
humour. 
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SPEAKING recently at the unveiling of a memorial to the 
soldiers who fell in the battle of the Argonne Forest, 
Premier Poincaré delivered himself after this wise: 
“Who could have imagined that within three or four 
years of that day when Germany surrendered and prayed 
for an armistice, that she would tear up her promises 
and defy her victors? Was it for that that 150,000 
young Frenchmen died amid these trees?” Well, we can 
not for the life of us see that much more than the con- 
dition M. Poincaré deplores has been made of the sacri- 
fice of the French and American and Italian lives that 
were lost in the Argonne. The Allied cause was victori- 
ous; and the Allied Governments had the world to do 
with as they pleased; and they pleased to devise a num- 
ber of peace-settlements that were perfectly arbitrary and 
unworkable. They are now reaping the fruits of their 
labour at Versailles. Their settlements are everywhere 
showing signs of considerable wear and tear. Not alone 
is Central Europe failing to live up to the expectations 
put upon it, but their “settlement” of the Near Eastern 
question has kept the Near East in a state of constant 
upheaval ever since the promulgation of the Sévres treaty. 
We can not of course, say just what the soldiers who fell 
in the Argonne thought they were fighting for, but we 
are fairly certain that if they could be.shown these fruits 
of their sacrifice, they would decide that it had been 
worth very little to their compatriots or to the world at 
large. 


A Press-pispatcH from Sydney, Australia, reports that 
the Australian Government is preparing to guard against 
German “dumping” after the resumption of trade-rela- 
tions with Germany, by means of a tariff of seventy-five 
per cent on German goods. We are inclined, from the 
recent trend of events in Germany, to believe that this 
precaution is superfluous. Some time ago the dispatches 
had it that the German costs of production were nearing 
the level of production-costs in other countries. If one 
consider the various liens held by the Allies on German 
exports, this can mean only one thing; that industry in 
Germany is likely shortly to come to a full stop. This 
view is borne out by a recent Berlin dispatch, which 
says that the supply of coal—one of the most important 
factors in industry—is some thirty-nine million tons 
short of the national demand, and that this necessitates 
the importation of coal at ruinous prices. In face of 
such a condition, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
German industrialists are refusing to take new orders. 
The same dispatch also states that German exports for June 
were more than two million double hundredweichts be- 
low the monthly average for the half-year. This being 
the case, we hardly think that the Australian producers 
will have any occasion to worry, for some time to come, 
about the dumping of cheap German goods upon the 
Australian market. 


It sometimes occurs to us, as we read the reports of the 
Irish Free State’s victories over its enemies the Repub- 
licans, to wonder how the brethren of the Free State 
Government are enjoying the sorry business of fighting 
the British Government’s battles against their erstwhile 
brothers-in-arms. We wonder whether the approval of 
the British press is sufficient to prevent their suffering 
’ some twinges of conscience as they fire British ammunition 
from British guns at rebels whose treason consists in 
their adherence to principles which the Free State off- 
cials have exchanged for the mess of political pottage 
known as the Free State Constitution. It is not appar- 
ent that either of these warring factions has any idea of 
the meaning of freedom, but they both know the meaning 
of independence; independence of the British Govern- 
ment was for years the object of their united strivings and 
sufferings. It is still the object of the Republican faction, 
but Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith have been willing to 
exchange this ideal for a made-in-England imitation of 
an independent Government; and having allowed them- 
selves thus to be taken in, they have further obliged the 
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British Government by taking upon themselves the gentle 
offices of the black-and-tans. 


ENGLISH music halls, one hears, are not what they used 
to be. Perhaps it is because they can no longer compete 
with the Government. What, for instance, could be more 
effective than the bit in which that veteran top-liner, Mr. 
Lloyd George, recently pictured so touchingly before a 
gathering of clergymen, the mighty engines of destruc- 
tion being prepared to slaughter women and children in 
the next war. The churches, cried this famous gallery- 
favourite, must save the world from this horror, or 
civilization will go down in ruins. This was an impres- 
sive appeal, yet it left one wondering how the churches, 
which were such notable fautors of murder and destruc- 
tion in the last war, might be expected to go pacifist 
in the next. It appeared, however, that Mr. Lloyd 
George had a joker up his sleeve. What he wanted the 
holy men to work and pray for, he explained, was the 
League of Nations. That instrument was the only thing, 
he told his hearers, that could save mankind. The dis- 
patches do not tell us whether or not the assembled 
clericals received this anticlimax with becoming gravity, 
but if any sense of humour survived in them we may 
assume that the convocation dissolved in a gale of laugh- 
ter. When we are feeling particularly pessimistic about 
the quality of political leadership in this country we turn 
our thoughts for a while on Mr. Lloyd George, and pres- 


ently our gloom is dispelled and we find ourself cheerful 
again, 


Wuen Mr. Ford proposes education and the develop- 
ment of industry as the prize remedy for friction and 
fracas in Mexico, he leaves out of consideration one 
matter of tolerable importance. Industrialization will 
increase the productivity of the people, and education 
will increase their wants; but unless the producers get 
a larger share of their product, they are likely to become 
more restless under the new system, rather than less so. 
If Mr. Ford builds factories of his own in Mexico, as 
he is talking of doing, he may give his own employees 
a handsome wage, but there is no sort of reason why 
other employers should follow his example. As long as 
the supply of labour remains overabundant, the tempta- 
tion to exploit the workers is hardly to be resisted; 
and under such conditions, education and industrial ex- 
ploitation may prove to be irritants of the highest 
potency. 


We do not think of industrial development as good or 
bad in itself, but simply as inevitable. We know that 
quite irrespective of Mr. Ford’s wishes or our own, ma- 
chinery will be increasingly used in Mexico, and we our- 
selves are therefore interested, not in any attempt to 
promote or retard this change, but in the efforts of the 
Mexican people to create conditions which will give the 
masses a greater share of the product, whatever may be 
the technique of production. The building of factories 
and the drilling of oil-wells will take care of itself; but 
the reclamation and maintenance of the common right to 
natural resources will not by any means take care of 
itself; the parallel growth of machine-industry and 
natural-resource monopoly during the last century shows 
that clearly enough. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD. 


WeE not only reproduce gratis the following adver- 
tisement of the Harriman National Bank, which ap- 
peared in the local press one day last week, but also 
declare that if we could offer a bank anything in the 
way of business more attractive than carrying over- 
drafts, we should forthwith seek an introduction to 
this eminent concern. The advertisement is headed, 
“The Reward of Virtue,’ and proceeds thus: 

Newspaper head-lines are intended to tell a story and they 
certainly do in the following: 

‘Poincaré wants Britain to forgive French debt to her, Is 
willing in return to lighten Germany’s burden that Europe may 
benefit, and aid England in East. British would share also in 
big construction-scheme planned for German labour. Would 
solve reparations, Suggestion that United |States then would 
help with debt-cancellations and loan.’ 

On the same day is published this dispatch from Wash- 
ington: 

‘The Department of Commerce has received a report from 
Charles D, Westcott, Consul at Paris, stating that on 1 Janu- 
ary, I92I1, the French people had 15,738,000 separate ac- 
counts in savings banks, and deposits of 8,149,000,000 francs 
against 5,829,000,000 francs on 1 January, 1914. Nearly every 
second person in France has a savings-bank account, the 
report shows.’ 

What a coincidence of news on the same subject! 

Should the United States not be pleased to be relieved of 
financial burden and anxiety through such wonderful ar- 
rangements as it is proposed to make for us, simplifying 
the post-war problem of international finance by shifting to 
our shoulders the entire responsibility for payment of the 
war? Of course, any time in the future that they desire to 
start another little war in Europe, or a big one for that 
matter, the good old U. S. A. can always be relied on to 
finance it. And if it be not a question of war, but of peace- 
time activities, we are still rich and are always in funds for 
our friends. 

(Moral: Be thrifty, economize, save, and when you have 
accumulated, be philanthropic and be popular. 


For abundant perspicacity and neat irony, we sub- 
mit this exhibit with pleasurable confidence. It is the 
former quality, however, which most interests us. The 
truth is gradually making its way into many minds 
hitherto quite inaccessible to any such idea, that in 
entering the war, the United States was badly vic- 
timized. It would have been a great deal better all 
round if the investments in the Allied cause had been 
charged off to profit and loss; a great deal better if the 
Government’s few beneficiaries had been disappointed. 
The “magnitude of the profits of patriotism,” which 
as the English economist, Mr. Hobson, said in our last 
issue, were “showered by the Government with a lav- 
ishness which would make the boldest English 
war-profiteers aghast with envy,” is more than com- 
pensated by the general stoppage and stagnation due 
to economic causes which were bound to operate as 
they have done. 

That a realization of this should have come so late, 
is unfortunate; yet whenever it comes, one may be 
thankful that it has come. Now is the season of gen- 
eral repentance; for the United States it is the season, 
as the Harriman National Bank clearly sees, of “hold- 
ing the bag.” It would have been a good thing if the 
people of this country had been blessed with foresight 
enough to see this inevitable season coming and take 
measures against it; but since they were not, the 
thing now is to make their hindsight do full duty. 
Misled and befooled by their Government, they hoped 
preposterous things from the war, they put the most 
extravagant expectations upon the peace, and they 
have ever since been indulging fantastic hopes from a 


long series of silly improvisations—conferences, 
councils, committees, bureaux and the like—foisted 
upon them by alarmed and harassed politicians. Now 
that all these hopes have “run out like a long life to 
a sour end,’’ the thing is to learn the lesson that their 
disappearance conveys, and to let the guidance of 
common sense prevail upon our hopes and expecta- 
tions for the future. 

Before all other matters, perhaps, common sense 
should be applied most promptly and energetically to 
this matter of international obligations. Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan puts it with uncommon exactness in saying 
that when one has blown in one’s money on debauch- 
ery, there is nothing for it but to stand the loss, be- 
cause by no earthly possibility can one salvage a 
particle of gain from it. That is precisely the situa- 
tion. This country let its money go to Europe; 
Europe has the money, and we have the experience. 
The Allied Governments “got” us and are well aware 
of their advantage. They are well aware that not one 
penny of their debts to us will ever be repaid, that if 
they had the commodities ready wherewith to pay 
those debts on the nail, we could not afford to take 
them. They are well aware that if we ever demand 
payment, they can simply tell us to whistle for our 
money; for just so long as we are recalcitrant or 
obdurate about it, just so long are we ourselves the 
chief sufferers. 

Why not, therefore, face these facts as they stand? 
They are very disagreeable, very humiliating, but 
there they are, and there is no possible means of get- 
ting away from them. Repudiation has at last be- 
come an open subject in Europe, and the politicians 
are beginning to use it as a bargaining-asset, wherewith 
to play against the equally impossible and fantastic 
indemnity laid upon Germany. Why should the 
people of the United States not face repudiation with 
even greater frankness, since our own position with 
respect to these debts is more disadvantageous than 
that of any other nation, or of all others put together? 
As long as the solemn foolery of “postponing” and 
“refunding” is permitted to go on, the United States 
will be at the bottom of the economic heap. It will 
go on, of course; not having been born yesterday, we 
are wasting no words of adjuration upon Mr. Hard- 
ing’s Government. It will go on, like all the other 
mountebankery of politics, as long as it possibly can. 
Our suggestion is simply that the people of the United 
States show a belated “capacity for realism,” put 
their minds upon the inexorable facts of the matter, 
and however long this comedy of uncollectible debts 
may drag on, decline to be taken in by it. 


A BILL OF PARTICULARS. 

Our plain speech about the leadership of labour has 
brought out two or three letters from correspondents 
who think that our demands upon Mr. Gompers and 
his associates are too exacting, that we should show 
more sympathy with what they are doing and be more 
reticent about what they are not doing. Most of our 
readers, we believe, are by this time well acquainted 
with our views upon what is loosely called the 
labour-question, so it is not necessary that we should 
restate them; but it seems to us possibly useful all 
round that we should a little more explicitly show 
the ground of our complaint against the leaders of 
labour, and bring out a little more definitely what it 
is that we think they might do. ; 

If the labour-movement is a sheer class-movement 
—a movement, that is, to promote the interest of one 
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class at the expense of the interest of other classes 
or of society as a whole—we have nothing to say, 
except that the One Big Union is the logical and 
necessary expression of such a theory, and that the 
present organization of labour does not fill the bill. 
This interest must be promoted by the identical 
methods whereby the interest of the class now dom- 
inant is promoted, that is, by political methods; and 
the type of person which can most effectively pro- 
mote that interest is the political type. Such is the 
view of the labour-movement that is usually taken by 
the dominant class and its organs of opinion. These 
regard the labour-movement irankly as representing a 
class-interest, as “working for its own pocket all the 
time,” and as nothing more or less than a straight 
proposal to oust the dominant class and itself to climb 
up into the vacated seat of the mighty. This view 
may be correct; but somehow, in our simplicity, we 
always thought better of the class concerned than to 
accept it. It seemed to us reasonable to suppose that 
after its long and bitter experience of exploitation, 
this class would have a sense of the general futility 
of economic exploitation; a sense that things would 
never go well with any class, even an exploiting class, 


_as long as exploitation prevailed; a sense, in short, 


suffers, the others must suffer too. 


which is natural resources. 


that as long as one member of productive industry 
Having this view 
of the labour-movement, it seemed natural to look to 
the leaders of labour for some expression of this 
sense; and no such expression has ever been forth- 
coming. : 

The labour-movement officially concerns itself with 
pure trade-unionist issues; with securing better wages, 
shorter hours and improved conditions of labour. 
Battles in this cause are fought with the weapon of 
the strike. Now there is no doubt that this cause is 
excellent, that hours should be much shorter, and 
wages and conditions much better. There is no doubt, 


_ too, that in fighting it, the strike is labour’s only avail- 


able weapon. But it is also true that this warfare can 
never result in anything decisive. As we have often 
pointed out, labour can not be emancipated (nor can 
capital) until it is emancipated through the restoration 
of free access to the passive factor in production, 
Second, like any war- 
fare, this warfare costs more than it comes to; in a 
very real sense, whoever wins loses. We have said 
again and again that if the railwaymen and _ coal- 
miners win every point at issue in the present battle, 
they will win nothing, for a rise in commodity-prices 
and in rents will absorb every penny of their gains, 
and a little more. 

Nevertheless, we are willing to admit that this war- 
fare, waged with this weapon, is necessary. One 
correspondent asks whether we are not a little exor- 
bitant in demanding that the labour-leaders drop 
their present programmes and take up a drive for the 
liberation of natural resources from monopoly. We 
make no such demand. We do suggest, however, that 
labour-leaders (unless, after all, the labour-movement 
is a movement for sheer class-domination) should use 
all their influence, while these struggles are going on, 
to promote the education of labour in the fundamentals 
of its problem. Instead, as far as we can see, they 


withstand this education by every means in their 


hie 


power, and resist steadfastly any suggestion that the 
issues of trade unionism are far from fundamental. 
Here they follow the traditional tactics that are sup- 
posed to be necessary in order to wage a successful 
war. Mr. Wilson followed them faithfully; so did 


all the Governments concerned in the European war; 
and we now see what came of it, and we see, more- 
over, how stich leadership is regarded in retrospect. 

But we are told that the labour-leaders are mere 
field officers; that their concern is with the matter im- 
mediately in hand, and with getting the most that can 
be gotten out of the immediate concrete situation. But 
this is an extremely limited conception of leadership 
in a cause like that of labour, and if such a conception 
is really entertained by labour, its prospects are 
worse than we thought. If Mr. Gompers and his 
associates are mere generals, to whom may labour 
look for the formulation of its strategy? The fact is, 
however, that Mr. Gompers quite regularly delivers 
himself after the manner of a strategist, but as we 
pointed out on the occasion of his last deliverance, 
an imbecile strategist. Here comes in our second 
ground of complaint. When our labour-leaders find 
it appropriate to put out an educational pronuncia- 
miento, they lend the weight of their position to 
statements so preposterous that only with the utmost 
good will can they be accepted as sincere. When Mr. 
Gompers, for instance, speaks of “a fundamental dis- 
pute between industry and finance a conflict 
between service and profit,’ he misuses terms so 
scandalously that he must be regarded as either very 
ignorant or very dishonest; and our contention is that 
a leader who is dishonest or ignorant or both, is in the 
long run a doubtful asset to labour. In this matter, 
we are bound to say, British labour is better served. 
The leadership of British labour is out-and-out im- 
perialist, out-and-out political, and we have therefore 
never had the slightest hope or use for it. Yet when 
the British coal-strike was on, Mr. Smillie came out 
with a clear-cut, thoroughgoing statement of the 
fundamentals of “the labour-question.” As far as we 
know, this did not compromise Mr. Smillie’s standing 
with his followers or weaken their allegiance to the 
immediate issues of trade unionism. We can not see 
how a similar display of statesmanlike leadership 
would compromise Mr. Gompers or weaken the 
morale of the coal-miners and railwaymen. 

We do not complain of the leaders of labour for not 
dropping their programme. We do not ask them to 
modify their programme in a single particular, or 
to abate one jot of their energy and determination in 
carrying it out. All we suggest is, first, that they 
should give a little better countenance to the funda- 
mentals of “the labour-question,’ and, second, that 
when they themselves undertake officially to talk about 
those fundamentals, they should at least talk sense. 


THE UNKNOWN DIPLOMAT. 


THE unknown diplomat at Washington is again at his 
old tricks of influencing American opinion by insinua- 
tion and innuendo. He has become indeed a notable 
figure in the conduct, or misconduct, of American 
foreign affairs. He came into his own during Mr. 
Wilson’s Administration, apparently as an adjunct to 
open diplomacy. Under the anonymity of a “high 
authority” or a “high official” of the Administration, 
he grew and flourished and his observations, partic- 
ularly on the affairs of countries with which Mr. Wil- 
son enjoyed unfriendly relations or against which he 
conducted private warfare, were printed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land by respectable 
newspapers which would without question fling into 
the wastebasket an anonymous communication from 
an unofficial source. 

In the matter of Russia especially, Mr. Wilson’s un- 
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known diplomat displayed a consistency which the ulti- 
mate standpatter might well envy. Beginning shortly 
after the Bolshevik revolution, this gentleman launched 
a series of inspirational predictions about Russia, all 
of which without exception subsequently proved untrue. 
Again and again he demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction that the Soviets were doomed and must in- 
evitably disappear in a few weeks. Again and again, 
with characteristic perversity, the ignorant Slavs 
failed him. From his watch-tower on the Potomac he 
would report Petrograd consumed with flames, or his 
careful vision would discover Trotzky and Lenin 
chasing each other around the Kremlin, craftily hurl- 
ing bombs at one another’s heads, and anon dining 
together amiably on buckets of bourgeois blood. In 
October, 1919, he heralded “official reports” received 
in Washington, possibly from Mr. Wilson’s voices in 
the air, that General Yudenitch had taken Petrograd 
and that Trotzky and the whole Bolshevik crew were 
dashing for their lives into Siberia, zealously hunted 
by the entire Russian population. Unhappily, at that 
time General Yudenitch and his merry boys were flee- 
ing ignominiously over the Esthonian border. He had 
not captured Petrograd and there had never been any 
likelihood of such an accomplishment. But mere fact 
and experience never swayed the unknown diplomat 
from his course. At the moment of Mr. Wilson’s 
retirement to private life the anonymous spokesman 
was still buoyantly giving out his advices from the 
most reliable sources that the Soviets could not cling 
to power more than two months longer. 

In one respect the unknown diplomat slipped up in 
his portrayal of the Russian scene. He failed to re- 
port the nationalization of women, that final infamy 
of the Bolsheviki, which for a considerable period 
served the pious horror of our Rotarians and other 
moral conservationists. The honour of discovering this 
particular wickedness, as we recall, belongs to Secre- 
tary Baker’s Military Intelligence Section, which during 
the great conflict and for some time thereafter dwelt in 
the realm of imagination pure and undefiled. On the 
other hand we believe it was the unknown diplomat 
who, after considerable criticism had been aroused over 
Mr. Wilson’s peculiar manner of conferring self-deter- 
mination on the Haitians, discovered that the island 
of Haiti was populated by a race of the wickedest 
kind of voodoo worshippers. For a century or more 
the Haitians had imagined themselves to be of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, as far as religion was 
concerned, and they support a> pair of bishops and 
a full set of clergymen of that faith; but presumably 
this is by way of keeping up appearances. 

The great advantage of this Ku-Klux or blind- 
tiger fashion of diplomacy is that it lends. to useful 
mendacities an air of official authority without the 
assumption of any official responsibility. It is not 
surprising therefore that the unknown diplomat should 
have survived Mr. Wilson’s Administration. To his 
latest manifestation attention has been directed by Mr. 
de la Huerta, Mexican Minister of Finance, who has 
recently visited us in the attempt to secure from 
‘American bankers, American oil-men and the Ameri- 
can State Deparment, permission for Mexico to func- 
tion as a regular nation in good standing. Mr. de la 
Huerta, it was reported, secured the draft of a 
working-agreement with the bankers and the oil-men, 
and apparently thereafter he was received amicably 
by President Harding and Secretary Hughes. Yet 
he had scarcely left the White House before the fam- 
iliar voice of the “high spokesman of the Administra- 


tion” was heard over the length and breadth of the 
land protesting that the Mexican Government appar- 
ently had no intention of ratifying any of Mr. de la 
Huerta’s agreements, and that the attitude of the 
Mexican Government in regard to American land- 
holders in Mexico was still unsatisfactory, especially 
in respect to lands expropriated in certain Mexican 
States, which were being paid for in “practically 
worthless bonds.” Mr. de la Huerta pointed out that 
there was no ground for such harsh criticisms, that 
the various agreements referred to were being moved 
towards ratification, one having actually been signed 
by President Obregon, and as for the “practically 
worthless bonds” for expropriated lands, they had not 
even been issued yet, and the Mexican Government 
was making every possible effort to give them real 
value. 

After Mr. de la Huerta’s statement the unknown 
diplomat bobbed up again, apparently in a chastened 
spirit, with the explanation that he did not impugn 
the good faith of the Mexican Government, and if Mr. 
de la Huerta could put his hand on an authoritative 
translation of the original discourse he would see 
nothing in it to which he could possibly object. This 
would indicate that the unknown has a sense of humour, 
for his outgivings invariably appear in indirect dis- 
course, as if they were whispered to the reporters in 
Washington rather than handed about on the usual 
official mimeographed forms. 

Mr. de la Huerta has done all Americans a service 
in directing attention to this mysterious diplomatic 
Grand Goblin. Of all the collection of ornery critters 
that swarm about the national capital he is about the 
meanest and lowest, as well as indirectly one of the 
most expensive, and the sooner he can be eliminated 
from the political zoo the better it will be for all of us. 


IMPRESSIONS OF PRAGUE. 

On the Petrin Hill there is a small iron erection, two 
hundred feet or so in height, built in imitation of the 
Eiffel Tower. From the top of it one may see, on those 
clear days which come rarely to Prague, the environs of 
the town for twenty miles. The prospect, especially in 
autumn, is intensely dismal, and fills one with a sort 
of hard, acrid melancholy. As far as the horizon the 
air is filled with fine, impalpable dust, which casts, even 
on the sunniest days, a dirty shadow over the parched 
fields; fields which stretch in a hard, whitish plateau, al- 
most shrubless, as far as the eye can reach. Here and 
there rises a solitary and decrepit line of trees; an abrupt 
scar of naked white rock raises itself at intervals out 
of the arid flatness; but these projections by their mean- 
ness only strengthen the impression of monotony and 
poverty. On the other side, the towers and spires of 
Prague surge up through the sea of dirty smoke which 
almost always hangs over them. One wishes impatiently 
to brush away the overhanging gloom, so that the town 
might lie in clear light, unsheathing all its beauties to a 
single glance; and one descends sadly, overwhelmed by 
the impression of wasted plains and gloom-shot light. 

But when one takes a walk over these crumbling fields, 
one discovers in a little while a new country full of 
greenness and delight. The landscape, which seems such 
an unbroken waste from the Petrin, is diversified by 
little hidden dells, by miniature, verdurous chasms, filled 
with the charms of nature. What one sees at a first 
glance from almost any point of vantage near Prague 
is the tops of the hills, and in this part of Bohemia one 
has not to ascend the heights but to go down into the 
valleys to discover the country-side. These gulleys gen- 
erally descend without warning, abruptly and steeply, 
almost like cliffs. The houses, painted yellow, red and 
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blue, climb up their sides until the sheer, jutting rock 
puts a boundary to them. Every available square foot of 
soil is laid out in terraces and cultivated, and even in 
the glistering afternoon sun, sturdy old men and still 
more sturdy old women are industrious upon them. One 
climbs by a winding path onto the hot upland where 
nothing but a goat or two can find sustenance, and once 
more the gulley is swallowed up in the unbroken contour 


_of the plain. 


The banks of the river are charming, and up to the 
beginning of winter a fleet of excursion-boats, small, 
efficient craft, carry all sorts of freightage to a distance 
of a few miles on either side of Prague: old women with 
an invariable basket full of mysterious, personal goods 
strapped on their backs; young slecnas returning to 
their summer villas from their music lessons in Prague; 
retired, grey-haired officials, with the pathetic air of that 
class, out for a solitary trip; fat and saturnine business 
men, who possess a country residence up the river simply 
as an outward sign of their membership in the bourgeoisie, 
and who sit apart wrapt in morose calculation; gendarmes 
going on unaccountable errands; and foreign tourists, 
full of curiosity and patronage, and venting their preju- 
dices in all the languages of Europe. The old women, 
their bundles unstrapped and piled on the deck around 
them, gossip with that air of democratic fraternity which 
old women of the working-class, of all human beings, 
seem most completely to possess; but as soon as the boat 
reaches their town they are already on the gangway, and 
immediately begin to trudge on their way, without look- 
ing back, as if their whole being were immovably fixed 
on a purpose of inconceivable importance, There are 
among them magnificent old women, cheerful and stal- 
wart, broad-shouldered, carrying immense burdens with 
a careless air; decisive, ready and capable, with the 
honour and freedom of poverty in all their words and 
gestures. They have a franker air than the old men, in 
whose faces there is often something cunning and mean. 
The women in Bohemia have more spirit than the men; 
they are more responsible and more independent, as it 
is said the Russian women are, and this is shown most 
clearly in their indomitable old age. The narrow canker 
of peasant life which in so many countries dehumanizes 
the peasantry, has left them as vigorous and interesting 
as old masks on which life has impressed almost every- 
thing that can be impressed; and on their faces is the 
beauty of adversities intrepidly borne. I have watched 
them often at the market-stalls and in the streets, and I 
have found nothing in Prague more beautiful. 

Prague, like the country around it, reveals its beauty 
in detail rather than in general plan. There is, it is true, 
the romantic and unforgetable view from the Most Legii 
over the river to the Hrad, crowned with its cathedral, 
and surrounded by a confused sea of palaces and churches 
surging up to it out of the Mala Strana. The little hill 
itself has from a distance the appearance of a single 
piece of architecture daringly executed; the streets of 
palaces rise up like a chaotic but solid pyramid, and on 
the top is set, square and secure, the immense castle, 
while over it soars, as the final crown of the edifice, the 
Cathedral of Saint Vituo. At all times it is beautiful; 
in the morning when through the sun-shot mist it hangs 
insubstantial over the river; in the afternoon when every 
line and shadow of it stands out clear and bare; and at 
night when it becomes a crouching shadow against the 
luminous sky. The memory of this vista is the memory 
which every one must carry away from Prague, the one 
aspect of ‘the city in which there is at once intense beauty 
and spaciousness, 

When one goes through the streets of the town itself, 
one is continually surprised by the lovely or quaint old 
houses, but the sense of spaciousness is gone. The 
streets are narrow, especially in the Stare Mesto (the 
Old Town), and in the Mala Strana, a huddle of old 
palaces and churches. The very squares are small, and 
palace is hidden behind palace in an overcrowding of 
opulence which makes a modern slum seem wide and 


airy. The Mala Strana is a sort of museum of palaces 
and churches, in which, however, there is no plan; where 
the costliest things are jumbled together as if they had 
been left lying about by a gigantic but careless collector 
of antiques. They are mostly in the baroque style, and 
it is to their advantage that the baroque, itself a too 
luxurious and overcrowded style, can stand this method 
of presentation perhaps better than could any other. 
Outline is lost, for the palaces press in upon one another 
so closely that one can never get far enough away from 
them to seize them in a single glance. But when one 
has overcome a sense of irritation at the overhanging 
richness and confusion of the Mala Strana, these quali- 
ties become an additional charm, like the charm which de- 
cay adds to splendid buildings. From the narrow, steep 
lanes, mere trickles of cobble between towering precipices 
of masonry, cool, shadowy courts, filled with baskets, 
barrows and all sorts of rustic implements, open mysteri- 
ously. Here and there a fruit- or a tabak-stall appears 
inexplicably between the crumbling pillars of a monastery. 
Indeed, these lanes are so packed with charm and sur- 
prise that one reaches the top of the hill very slowly. 
Once there, one looks down as from a cliff on the red 
roofs of the little town, and farther away over the smoke- 
draped towers of the Stare Mesto. The castle itself is a 
solid, spacious building containing about a thousand rooms, 
among which President Masaryk, when he took up his 
official residence there, found with difficulty, I have been 
told, one containing a bath. It is a charming comment 
on the aristocratic simplicity of his predecessors. I went 
inside the Cathedral of Saint Vituo, a small but fine ex- 
ample of Gothic architecture, but the luxuriance and speci- 
ousness of the gold and jewelled ornamentation drove me 
quickly out again. Why the interiors of churches should 
be the most vulgar and tasteless places one can find in 
Christendom I have never been able to discover. The 
great materialistic heresy against art is expressed in them 
more blatantly than anywhere else: the heresy, namely, 
that richness or ostentation of material is more important 
than the form which spirit and imagination give to it. 
The “temporal arm” has certainly played a big part in 
the art as well as the history of the Catholic Church. 
One divines behind the jewels and gewgaws which hang 
awkwardly round the angular bodies of these overdressed 
saints an arriére-pensée which is displeasing. It is as 
though they were calculated to inspire in poor people a 
notion of the riches and power of the Church, and to do 
so by awakening all that is vulgar and covetous in their 
nature. I have no objection to being convinced by colour 
and sound as well as by truth, and the Church is wise to 
use music and sculpture as well as the Word in making 
Christians; for by mere reason only part of us is con- 
vinced, and if we are to become whole creatures we must 
be convinced by art as well. But the colour and sound 
which convince us must be beautiful colour and sound. 
I have found beauty often in the exteriors of churches, 
but rarely within them. There could be no better excuse, 
if excuse were needed, for remaining at an admiring 
distance. 

At the foot of the hill, in a very unfortunate and in- 
conspicuous position, lies the huge palace of the renowned 
Waldstein. It stretches along the full length of a street 
in which the municipal trams now run, and it is the most 
impressive and the dullest monument to pride which 
Prague contains. The great and enigmatical general 
caused twenty-eight private houses to be pulled down in 
order to make a foundation for it. The architecture is un- 
distinguished, and only the chaotic immensity of the courts 
and salons remains to give one an impression of that 
contradictory and potent figure. Waldstein was a Bohe- 
mian, and considering the baffling part which he played 
in the Thirty Years War, his unscrupulousness and mag- 
nanimity, his self-seeking and humanity, his treacheries in 
which there was always some fair appearance of justice, 
he is a thorny enigma to Czech writers. They would like 
to claim him as a great man and to repudiate him as an 
adventurer. Accordingly some historical investigators 
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try to interpret him as a long-waiting but unsuccessful 
Czech patriot (he certainly had the notion of re-estab- 
lishing Bohemia as an independent nation—with himself 
as king) ; while others simply set him down as a man with 
an illimitable thirst for power: the old Bohemian his- 
torian, Palacky, after standing motionless before his 
statue in Vienna, delivered himself suddenly of the-brief 
verdict, “Blackguard!” Public offices are now snugly 
ensconced in remote corners of his great palace, and in 
such strange, modern terms his historical problem has 
been solved. 

In an old square in the Stare Mesto is the house where 
Jan Hus lived during the years when he carried on the 
fight against the Roman Catholic Church and supersti- 
tion which took him to Basle and the stake. It is a 
homely, featureless building. Near it, in another square, 
used immemorially as a fruit-market, lived for a few 
months a man who by a very different and a still more 
glorious path came to a death as sad as that of Hus. 
Here, and in the neighbouring suburb of Smichov, Mozart 
finished his “Don Giovanni,” and saw its first production 
in the old Prague theatre. His house has still a cheerful, 
simple, eighteenth-century air; it looks out with gay in- 
quisitiveness on the bustling movement, the laughter and 
intrigue of buying and selling, which that immortally 
happy spirit loved to watch. Yet it fills one with greater 
melancholy even than does the house of the first European 
reformer. Hus still lives in the radical, free-thinking 
temper of the Czechs, but Mozart could live only once and 
die. He was an accident too marvellous to appear twice 
in a world of persecutors and persecuted; and it was 
surely by no chance that he died in misery. 

Epwin Muir. 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 


On a lichen-covered wall of an ancient chateau 
which for long ages had stood “amid the fat noonday 
Gascon scenery” these words, carved deeply in the 
crumbling masonry, were to be read by the curious 
for many generations: “In the year of our Lord 1571, 
at the age of thirty-eight, on the last day of Febru- 
ary, being the anniversary of his birth, Monsieur de 
Montaigne, long weary of the service of the Court 
and of public employments, while still in his full 
vigour, betook himself to the bosom of the nine learned 
virgins.” Could anything have been more significant 
of the character, tastes, and sturdy Epicurean aplomb 
of the man to whom they owed their origin? 

In every sense that the gracious phrase implies, 
Montaigne was first and last “a good European” and 
not one inclined to set aside the true values of life. 
A generous lover of leisure, of spiritual and physical 
well-being, of curious meditations, of quaint erudi- 
tion, he was by no means a man to suffer his days to 
slide by unnoticed because of an overzealous pre- 
occupation with the illusive activities that belong to 
everyday life. It is said that Montaigne was an eleven 
months’ child, and indeed in his shrewd slow-moving 
constitution—so full of a mature sanity—there is 
something that goes to suggest a longer time in the 
making than is granted to most mortal men. 

He was born in a turbulent and unsettled age, an 
age as bewildered with difficulties and confusions as is 
our own, and yet was able to reach to an adjustment 
with life which for civilized poise has scarcely been 
surpassed before or since. He was fortunate in his 
upbringing. He owed his lifelong enthusiasm “for the 
greatness of old Greek and Roman life” to the eccentric 
theories of his father who, while Michel was a child, 
would have no word spoken in the chateau, not even 
by the servants, except it was Latin. Indeed, so thor- 
oughly was the rule kept that a hundred years later 
certain Latin nouns were found to have lingered on 


in the mouths of the ploughmen and vine-tenders em- 
ployed about the eighteen farms that constituted the 
broad estates of the castle. 

It has been remarked that another refining influ- 
ence invaded the spirit of the sun-tanned, broad- 
mouthed seigneur—his meeting with Estienne de la 
Boétie. It happened, so it always seemed to Montaigne, 
“by some secret appointment of Heaven,” and without 
doubt it did more than anything else in his life to im- 
part to his jocund, earth-bound nature a suspicion that 
there might be, possibly, after all, abroad in the world 
an unutterable something above and beyond what his 
eager and insatiable senses saw and felt. The memory 
of his dead friend was never out of his mind. Twenty 
years later, he tells us, when he was bathing in the 
waters of Lucca, the thought of the irremediable loss 
he had sustained by this death swept suddenly over 
his soul with unrebated bitterness. It was the one 
experience of his life that perplexed and astounded 
the old sceptic, the one experience capable of endow- 
ing his style with a new tone of passionate inspira- 
tion. There is a certain pathos in observing how rat- 
tled and put about the old egoist was by this tragic and 
unexpected revelation—the old red fox caught at last 
in the gin of the absolute! Craftily he scans the 
familiar landscape of his mind. How could this be? 
The explanation of this! what was it? “Because it 
was he, because it was I” is all that he, the master 
“Gdealclast” finds it in him to say. 

For the most part, however, he was able to survey 
the grotesque panorama of human life with a massive 
and indelible satisfaction. It pleased him mightily to 
hold discourse with two aboriginals from the New 
World whom he lit upon in Rouen. They had come, 
he tells us, “to learn the wisdom of Europe” and were 
“men of dignity, although they wore no breeches.” He 
liked to note the fact that “tortoises and ostriches hatch 
their eggs, with only looking on them, which infers 
that their eyes have in them ejaculative virtue,” that 
“Xerxes was a coxcombical blockhead,” that “Car- 
neades was so besotted with knowledge that he would 
not find time so much as to comb his head or to pare 
his nails,’ and that there existed a certain nation that 
fed on spiders—“Yea, made provision of them and 
fed them for their tables, as also they did grasshop- 
pers, mice, lizards and bats; and in a time of a scarcity 
of such delicacies a toad was sold for six crowns, all 
which they cook and dish up with several sauces.” 
It amused him to observe that when the vines of his 
village were nipped with frost “his parish priest pres- 
ently concluded that the indignation of God is gone 
out against all the human race.” 

But his interests were by no means confined to such 
objective observations. There was nothing that diverted 
him so much as to mark down his own peculiar tastes 
and idiosyncrasies, whether at home in his cheerful, 
sunlit tower, or abroad on horseback, wrapped about 
in the dark, threadbare mantle that had belonged to 
his father, “because it seemed to envelop me in him.” 


Nobody prognesticated that I should be wicked, but only 
useless; they foresaw idleness, but no malice; and I find 
it falls out accordingly. 

I never inquire, when I am to take a footman, if he be 
chaste, but if he be diligent; and am not solicitous if my 
muleteer be given to gaming, as if he be strong and able, 
or if my cook be a swearer, if he be a good cook. 

For table-talk, I prefer the pleasant and witty before the 
learned and grave; in bed, beauty before goodness. 

The generality of more solid sort of men look upon 
abundance of children as a great blessing; I and some others 
think it a great benefit to be without them, 
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I love stout expressions amongst gentlemen and to have 
them speak as they think. 

I love rain and to dabble in the dirt as well as ducks do. 

I give great authority to my propensions and desires. To 
be subject to the stone and subject to abstention from eating 
oysters are two evils instead of one. 

I have ever loved to repose myself whether sitting or 
lying, with my heels as high or higher than my seat. 

I do not remember that I ever had the itch, and yet 
scratching is one of nature’s sweetest gratifications. . . . I 
use it most on my ears, which are often apt to itch. 

We have in us notions that are inconstant and for which 
no reason can be given; for example, I found radishes first 
grateful to my stomach, since that nauseous, and now again 
grateful. 

At the little jerks of oars, stealing the vessel from under 
me, I find, I know not how, both my head and my stomach 
disordered. 

’Tis indecent, beside the hurt it does to one’s health and 
even to the pleasure of eating, to eat so greedily as I do. 
I often bite my tongue and sometimes my fingers, in my 
haste, 

To the end that even sleep itself should not so stupidly 
escape from me, I have formerly caused myself to be dis- 
turbed in my sleep, so that I might the better and more 
sensibly relish and taste it. 

I have never put myself to great pains to curb the de- 
sires by the which I have found myself beset. My virtue 
is a virtue, or rather an innocence, which is purely random 
and accidental. 


From these and similar utterances what a vivid 
picture is evoked of the genial, philosophic old aristo- 
crat. His short, thickset figure, tough and individual 
as one of his own gnarled vine-stumps, is never out of 
our sight as we review the various events of his life. 
There he stands, superintending the construction of 
the lighthouse at Bordeaux for the better direction of 
the mariners returning from that New World which 
had so intrigued his imagination; there he sits, goose- 
quill in hand, composing the letter in which he 
proffered his resignation from the mayoralty of the 
city, for no better reason, forsooth, than the personal 
apprehension that he felt with regard to the plague. 
“For my part, | am of the mind that if a man can by 
any means avoid danger, though by creeping under a 
calf’s skin, | am one that would not be ashamed of 
the shiit.” We see him on his travels, observing how 
ill-favoured were the faces of German women, buy- 
ing a new fur hat at Augsburg, or rating a Swiss 
tavern-keeper because his table was ill provided with 
crayfish! We see him at Rome, attending Christmas 
Mass, or walking the streets, which through his 
reading were as familiar to him as those of Paris, 
impatient sometimes of the Renaissance buildings 
which cluttered up the monumental foundations that 
were so dear to his heart. They resemble, he thinks, 
the martins’ and jackdaws’ nests that adhere to the 
shattered fragments of the churches in France which 
had been brought to ruin by the ravages of the 
Huguenots. 

Two volumes of his “Essays” were found in his 
trunks and fell into the hands of the ecclesiastical 
censor. He was brought to task by Pope Gregory. He 
himself willingly enough condemns them beforehand, 
out of hand, “if so be anything should be found in 
his rhapsodies contrary to the holy resolutions and 
prescriptions of the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
Church into which I was born and in which I shall 
die,’ and then returns to France to publish from the 
safe retreat of his castle the very passages to which 
exception has been taken. He visits the unfortunate 
Tasso in his convent at Ferrara, and in the papal 
library peers curiously at the writing of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which he observes to be even more illegi- 
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ble than his own. “I can not even write properly 
myself, so that when I have finished a scrawl, I had 
rather rewrite it than give myself the trouble of de- 
ciphering it.” He makes friends with Anthony Bacon, 
a brother of the great Francis, and embarks upon a 
correspondence with him. His zest for life is insati- 
able. He indulges the fancy of being given the full 
citizenship of Rome. To be a Roman citizen! One 
can understand how of all others he would covet that 
distinction. He pursues his purpose “with all his five 
natural senses” and is accorded the honour. He goes 
about glancing now at this damsel now at that, never 
failing to allow due credit for beauty and charm. 

But of course it is at home, in his serene and hos- 
pitable chateau of St. Michel de Montaigne, that we 
are able to envisage him best. Here, within those cool, 
stone-flagged courtyards, the gates of which stood ever 
open to welcome king or beggar, “having no other 
guard than my porter, no other sentinel than the 
stars,” his extraordinary personality “virgin from all 
law suits” and “harbouring but a perplexed and un- 
certain knowledge about his money,” found full scope 
for placid, unhampered development. Alternately, to 
and fro across the neighbouring country-side, the war- 
ring factions passed, devastating all that came in their 
way. But it would seem that both Catholic and 
Huguenot felt a strange reluctance to trouble the 
residence of the old, indulgent, philosophic opportunist 
who as he himself declares would be as ready, at a 
pinch, to carry a taper “before the Dragon as before 
St. George.” Decade followed decade, and still the 
chateau of Montaigne remained intact on its green 
eminence, a symbol of civilized humanism and happy 
tolerance amid a crazed and distracted world. 

In the famous room of his tower, surrounded by a 
library of over a thousand folios, Montaigne passed 
his days in peace, disturbed only by the reverberating 
echoes of the great bell above him as it was rung 
morning and evening for the Ave Marias to be held 
in the castle-chapel below. Here it was that the stout, 
good-natured, weather-beaten philosopher, crossing 
himself, as he tells us, whenever he yawned, composed 
his essays, played with his cat, or interviewed that hon- 
est lad that he had to his tailor, “whom I never knew 
guilty of one truth,” or ate his bread without salt, or 
drank the wine “that they mix in the buttery two or 
three hours before ’tis brought in,’ and even then, old 
hedonist that he was, “not willingly out of common 
glass but in those that are clear and transparent.” 

We are made to see the passing of his easy, indolent 
days almost as clearly as if we ourselves had shared 
with Henry of Navarre the privilege of being his guest. 
Sometimes, when the mood was upon him, he would 
go down into the great hall and play cards with his 
wife and daughter, or take a stroll in his secluded or- 
chard. Then again, with whimsical, incredulous eye, 
he would stand watching his long-suffering lady busy- 
ing herself with her aromatic simples and medicinal 
herbs, or the inexpedient ways of the governess with 
his daughter Léonore. Tired of this, he would go rid- 
ing abroad over his lands, and although, as he con- 
fesses, he had “no manner of complacency for 
husbandry,” he would while away his time talking to 
this or that familiar rustic, for he always, as he tells 
us, “had an inclination towards the meaner sort of 
people.” Wherever he went there beat under his 
doublet a spleenless and generous heart, a heart un- 
expectedly tender, as, for instance, when he assures 
us he could with difficulty watch a chicken being killed 
or hear the cries of a hare in her agony when the dogs 
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had got her. Always simply enough dressed in black 
and white ‘in imitation of my father,” he would re- 
turn from such homely excursions to the perusal of 
his Plutarch or even to the reading of Cicero, though 
he remarks that an hour with this latter formal stylist 
“was a great deal for him.” 

Little enough is known of ihis wife, the Lady 
Francoise de la Chassaigne. It is apparent that Mon- 
taigne’s attitude towards her was one of indulgent 
tolerance not unmingled with contempt. 

Feminine policy has a mysterious course and we must e’en 
let them go on their own way. 

There is a natural feud, a fray, between us and women; the 
closest agreement that we have with them is more or less 
turbulent and stormy. 

I see and I am vexed to see, in several families I know, 
Monsieur about dinner time comes home all jaded and ruffled 
about his affairs when Madame is still pouncing and tricking 
up herself, forsooth, in her closet. This is for queens to do, 
and that’s a question too; ’tis ridiculous and unjust that the 
laziness of our wives should ‘be maintained with our sweat 
and labour. 

The pains of childbearing, said by the physicians and by 
God himself to be very great, and which our women keep such 


a clutter about—there are whole nations that make nothing 
of them. 


I for my part went ever the plain way to work. 

I love to lie hard and alone, yea, even without my wife, 
as kings do. 

And as great a libertine as I am taken to be, I have in 
truth more strictly observed the laws of marriage than I 
either promised or expected. 

Who for seeing me one while cold and presently very fond 
towards my wife, believes the one or the other to be counter- 
feited is an ass, 

There have been many who have had it in them 
to dispute Montaigne’s claim to be considered as a 
serious philosopher. They are mistaken. If wisdom 
is philosophy what a rich store of it is contained in 
these quaint, closely-written pages. It is a Shakespear- 
ean wisdom, a wisdom that is simple and that springs 
as naturally from the pasture-lands and parks of War- 
wickshire as from the vineyards of Guyenne. When 
we loiter near some place full of suggestions of age- 
long human usages—a graveyard perhaps, or a sheep- 
shearing barton, or a blacksmith’s forge when horse- 
shoeing is in progress—and overhear some pithy com- 
ment that seems to have the very sap of life in it, we 
are listening to the voice of Montaigne. John Cowper 
Powys, in his “Suspended Judgments” has after his 
poetic manner expressed this most excellently: 

The wisdom of Montaigne is the wisdom of lazy noons in 
spacious corn-fields, of dewy mornings in misty lanes and 
moss-grown paths; of dreamy shadows in deep grass when 
the apple boughs hang heavily earthward, and long nights of 
autumn rain have left amber-coloured pools in the hollow 
places of the trees and in the mud trodden by the cattle... . 
It is the wisdom of the earth itself; shrewd, friendly, full of 
unaccountable instincts; obstinate and capricious, given up to 
irrational and inexplicable superstitions, sluggish, suspicious, 
cautious, hostile to theory, enamoured of inconsistencies, 
humorously critical of all ideals, realistic, empirical, wayward. 

Montaigne himself affirmed that there should be 
“nothing more airy, more gay, more frolic, and I had 
like to have said more wanton than philosophy”; and 
certainly if one takes some of his utterances at ran- 
dom one is astounded at the deep, letificant sagacity 
which they reveal. In the mean, famished period in 
which we live, wherein ill-bred industrial commer- 
cialism masquerades as civilized life, how consoling, 
how infinitely restorative they are, as it were like great 
dripping combs of golden honey gathered from I know 
not what distant blossoms! 

Man (in good earnest) is a marvellous, vain, fickle, and 


unstable subject, and one on whom it is very hard to form 
a certain and uniform judgment. 


I would always have a man to be doing ... and then let 
death take me planting my cabbages, indifferent to him and 
still less of my garden’s not being finished. 

They begin to teach us to live when we have almost done 
living. A hundred students have gotten the pox before they 
have come to read Aristotle’s lecture on temperance. 

There is indeed a certain low and moderate sort of poetry, 
that a man may well enough judge by certain rules of art; 
but the true supreme and divine poetry is above all rules and 
reason ,.. it does not exercise but ravishes and overwhelms 
our judgments. 

All whimsies as are in use amongst us deserve at least a 
hearing. 

A young man should often plunge even into excesses, other- 
wise the least vice will ruin him, and he also is apt to become 
tiresome and inconvenient in conversation, 

Women are not in the wrong when they refuse the rules 
of life obtaining in the world; it is the man who made these 
laws without them. 

The for and the against are both possible. 

I am a man and nothing human is alien to me. 


So taken was Montaigne himself with the last two 
sentences that he caused them to be engraved upon the 
ceiling of his tower. It seems he was often in doubt 
concerning the intrinsic value of his writings, though 
he never allowed such misgivings to ruffle his accus- 
tomed equanimity. “I do not, nevertheless, always 
believe myself; I often hazard sallies of mine own wit, 
wherein I very much suspect myself and shake my 
ears; but I let them go at a venture.” After all, what 
did it matter? “If I should have a long life my memory 
is so bad that I believe I shall forget my own name. 
So greatly do I excel in forgetfulness that even my 
writings are forgotten. The public dealeth me 
blows about them, and I do not feel them.” Should 
his papers eventually be used as wrappers he makes 
little of it: “I shall at least keep some pats of butter 
from melting in the market.” . 

Montaigne died at his chateau in his sixtieth year. 
The grapes that covered so closely those sun-drenched, 
hand-cultivated slopes had already been harvested, and 
already the trees that held with so firm a root to the 
opulent soil of his broad acres were changing colour. 
“Tn the last piece between death and you there is no 
pretending; you must speak French.” 

On 13 September, 1592, Michel de Montaigne, hav- 
ing distributed certain legacies to his servants, sum- 
moned his parish priest to his bedside, and there in 
his curious room with the swallows already gathering 
on the leaden gutters outside, he heard Mass said for 
the last time in the company of certain of his neigh- 
bours. With due solemnity the blessed sacrament was 
elevated and at the very moment that this good heretical 
Catholic and Catholic heretic (unmindful for once of 
his nine learned Virgins) was raising his arms in 
seemly devotion toward the sacred morsel which in 
its essence—gque s¢ais-je—might, or might not, con- 
tain a subtle and crafty secret, he fell back dead. 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE UP-TO-DATE. 


Ir Daniel Defoe were to rewrite in these times 
his history of Robinson Crusoe, he would doubt- 
less be aware of the necessity of altering it greatly. 
In the light of present-day industrial conditions, 
Crusoe’s first thought after the shipwreck would 
have been to get a job, and his despair in finding 
himself entirely alone with no hope of an.employer 
would be vividly portrayed by the author of his 
history. 

After he had “walked the streets” in vain, how- 
ever, it would undoubtedly have at last occurred 
to Crusoe, since he was a man of unusual inge- 
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nuity, that he might just as well be his own em- 
ployer. He would then have hastened back to the 
wreck, and, as he did in the original version of the 
story, he would have landed what stores and tools 
he found there and with these as his stock in trade 
would have started in to do business. 

Very soon, however, another question would 
begin to trouble him, namely: how to do business 
without a landlord; but having already overcome 
one difficulty, his resourceful mind would easily 
surmount this second one, and finding that no one 
interfered with him and not seeing any “no tres- 
pass” signs about, he would promptly decide to 
be his own landlord and would hand himself a 
title to the island by right of discovery or con- 
quest. Then at last his modern mind would be at 
rest, and in his own person would be represented 
all those who share in the products of industry 
under the institutions of civilization. He would 
be, first, the landowner, secondly, the tenant and 
employer of labour, and thirdly, the employee or 
wage-earner. 

When this new version of the story reached the 
discovery of the footprint in the sand, there would 
be great rejoicing on Crusoe’s part, not because 
he would anticipate the arrival of an employer or 
a landlord (all that idea would have been forgot- 
ten), but because now he would see visions of 
many tenants from whom he would receive rent, 
some acting as employers and some as wage- 
earners, and upon whose shoulders he would be 
able to throw the burden of organizing and carry- 
ing on,production. 

Since the savages encountered by Crusoe could 
hardly be expected to recognize his title to the 
island, the story might well continue as in the 
original version, ending with the defeat of the can- 
nibals and the release of their prisoner, Man Friday. 
Then another change in the story would be neces- 
sary, since, with his modern views, Crusoe could 
not hold Friday as a slave. He would therefore 
free Friday and would offer to rent to him for, let 
us say, SO many cocoanuts, a small portion of the 
island, so that Friday might have at least a place 
to rest his head at night, while during the day he 
could work on Crusoe’s estates and thus earn 
enough cocoanuts to pay the rent and to buy from 
Crusoe a few of the other things which he (Friday) 
might need and had himself produced. 

The social arrangements of the island commu- 
nity would now begin to resemble the institutions 
of modern civilization, but it would require the 
presence of a few more civilized beings to make 
the resemblance really close. This could easily be 
arranged by supposing that another shipwreck had 
thrown a group of men, women and children upon 


the island. These new arrivals, being assumed to 


be thoroughly civilized, would of course, recognize 
Crusoe’s prior title to the island; and their first 
thought, therefore, would be to secure jobs in his 
service, or to rent from him (or even to buy if they 
had anything to offer) some portion of the island. 
It may be assumed that some, at least, of the new- 
comers would secure leases of the land, if not free- 
holds, and that some of the others, but perhaps 
not all, would secure jobs either from Crusoe or 
his tenants. Thus very soon the society of the 
island would be capable of some such classification 
as the following: 


1. Robinson Crusoe himself, owning the island 


through right of discovery or conquest and living 
comfortably without need of labour on the rents 
received from his tenants. 

2. Crusoe’s tenants, striving to utilize their op- 
portunities in production, often organizing and 
directing the labour of others, but squeezed be- 
tween Crusoe’s demand for all the rent he can get 
and the demands of employees for all the wages 
they can get. 

3. Those neither owning nor renting land and 
therefore without opportunity to produce except 
as employees. ‘These hire themselves out, when 
they can, to Crusoe’s producing tenants, helping 
the latter to pay Crusoe’s rents and receiving their 
portion of what is left to the producers. 

Now in such a society as this, Crusoe would be 
in a position to dictate to what extent others 
should use the island for productive purposes, and 
he would expect tribute to be paid to him when- 
ever his permission was granted for the use of 
any part of it. When his demands were not too 
exacting and he was willing to rent even the best 
locations at reasonable prices, his tenants would 
have the hope of some profit from production and 
would employ many others to assist them. At 
times, however, observing the prosperity of his 
tenants, Crusoe would be tempted to try for a 
larger share of the product of industry, and by 
demanding higher rents would check business, 
force it perhaps to be carried forward on inferior 
locations and thus diminish its ability to employ 
the labour of others. In such a society opportunity 
to produce would be restricted, unemployment 
would be chronic and at times acute, and the cause 
of this condition would obviously be Crusoe’s 
ownership of the island. } 

Let us take one step farther in the story of Rob= 
inson Crusoe. Let us suppose that he has died, 
that the island is no longer owned by one individ- 
ual, but has, through successive division of estates 
and through sales from time to time, passed into 
the hands of a considerable number of persons 
who, however, still aggregate but a small minority 
of the whole people. Let us suppose that most 
of these new owners of the island have obtained 
their holdings by actual purchase and that many 
even have paid too high a price for the privilege 
and are therefore “land poor,” that is, are unable 
to sell what they hold for as much as they paid 
for it. Is there any reason to suppose that the 
economic conditions in the island will be to any 
material extent changed by this division of land- 
ownership? Not at all; for the power to control 
the use of the island and to exact tribute from 
the producers without rendering any service in re- 
turn will remain as before. Those who own no 
land will still be dependent on others for the op- 
portunity to produce, and the competition of these 
landless persons among themselves will force them 
to pay high rents or prices for land or to accept 
the position of employees at low wages, while 
unemployment of a greater or less number will 
still be a feature of the system. In other words, 
to summarize briefly, those who own the island 
will determine, just as Crusoe did, to what extent 
its productive capacity shall be utilized and how 
many of the inhabitants shall have the opportunity 
to earn a living. 

Now, finally, let us suppose that the people of 
the island are determined to end a state of affairs 
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so unsatisfactory to the great majority of present 
and future generations. What would be the best 
way to proceed? Would it be to dispossess the 
landowners and abolish the system of private prop- 
erty in land? By no means. Such a proceeding 
would be unnecessary and therefore unwise. The 
proper step to take would be obvious as soon as the 
people of the island came to recognize the following 
principles essential to community life: 

First, as recognized by every modern State, that 
the people as a whole are sovereign. Second, that 
therefore the island was in fact, the property of 
the whole people. Third, that individual posses- 
sion of a part of the island was not therefore abso- 
lute in its nature, but was essentially a privilege 
conferred on the holders by the people as a whole. 

From these principles the conclusion follows 
that the holders of the privilege of exclusive pos- 
session of land should be required to pay period- 
ically proper compensation to the people as a 
whole. It also follows naturally that this compen- 
sation for privilege should be in proportion to the 
value of the opportunity afforded and should not 
depend upon the use of that opportunity. In other 
words, he who utilized his opportunity should pay 
no more and no less than another who with equal 
opportunity failed to make use of it. If this plan 
were put into effect, the economic troubles of the 
island would rapidly disappear, as it would become 
distinctly unprofitable for landowners to withhold 
valuable opportunities from industry. Since they 
would have to pay for their opportunities what 
they were worth, whether they used’ them or not, 
they could not afford to let valuable opportunities 
lie idle. They would be under pressure to employ 
labour, and if they were not willing to do so they 
would feel obliged to rent or sell their holdings 
to others who in their turn would employ labour. 
Furthermore this pressure upon landowners would 
make it impossible to demand excessive rentals 
or prices. Thus the inducement to landowners to 
restrict or obstruct industry would be removed, 
while at the same time the payments for privilege 
would furnish revenue to the community to be 
used for community purposes, thus avoiding the 
necessity of penalizing industry by taxation. 

It has been the object of this new version of the 
story of Robinson Crusoe to demonstrate that un- 
employment with all its evil consequences is cer- 
tain to exist if private possession of the land and 
the natural resources of a State is permitted, un- 
less the power to withhold valuable land from 
industry is prevented by requiring from the hold- 
ers an adequate and properly proportionate pay- 
ment for the privilege of ownership. To what 
extent and in what manner is this requirement 
met in a modern State? 

Joun S. Copman. 
(A third article by Mr. Codman will appear in next 
week’s issue.) 


THE COMPLEAT ESSAYIST. 
Ir accurate statistics were not so deceptive one might 
have some confidence in asserting: “This is the age of 
the essay.” Other enthusiasts make out a good case for 
free verse, the drama of the moral impasse and the form- 
less novel. We lovers of the essay would also attract 
contemporary interest. But if this is in full truth the age 
of the essay, as many piles of flavoursome volumes with 
coloured smoke-rings on their jackets seem to indicate, 
so every age has been since Montaigne put aside the 
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practice of law and began to write of the things which 
lay closest to his heart. Indeed, it is probable that Plato 
wrote essays, although (like M. Jourdain with French 
prose) he did not know it. At any rate it is difficult to 
believe that so spontaneous a manner of expression could 
have been held in abeyance until the sixteenth century, as 
class-room instruction sometimes implies, or that like a 
continent, it could have been discovered by a bold ad- 
venturer. For the essay is the natural form of expression 
for scholars, for literary buccaneers, and especially for 
those who have only unassuming thoughts to utter. It 
covers every corner of the world, and like the world it 
bristles with ideas or whimsies, ponderous assertions or 
ironies, facts or fancies. It does what other forms of 
literature do, but more directly. The study of essays is 
the study of naked personalities. 

According to pragmatic, “tough-minded” critics, only 
that literature which has something to say endures. No 
doubt that maxim holds true for most art, but surely it 
maunders a bit when applied to the essay; for, to name 
only a few, Addison, Fielding, Goldsmith, Lamb and Hunt 
had no profound thoughts to utter. They wrote no 
“Pamelas,” “Nouvelles Héloises,” or “Lyrical Ballads” 
for patient scholars to ponder. None of their essays is 
chalked on the blackboard as an epochal work, shaping 
the course of world literature. Vividly and affectionately 
we recall some paragraphs in their pages that shine 
with beauty because they are true, written in a mellow 
style, finished lovingly. Only men of broad sympathy and 
untamed mind, with a relish, too, for humanity, could have 
found these truths significant among so many others, and 
could have embellished them with rich, purple prose. But 
in the sense that Bacon, Arnold, Thoreau, Carlyle and 
Emerson had something to say, these men are no more 
than gay troubadours. Philosophical essayists utter truths 
of cosmic scope. The discursive writers are “less grand,” 
as Byron sang of tobacco, “but not less loved in Wapping 
on the Strand.” 

The apparent freedom of the familiar essay seduces 
many. What Professor Sherman has apothegmatically 
termed the “literary light brigade” whittle their pencils 
and exclaim: “Go to, I will write an essay.” Novelists 
must wrestle with plot and characters; poets must reckon 
with verse-forms, rhythms, cadences; dramatists must 
know as much of the stage as they know of the audito- 
rium; but, as new and old volumes reveal them, familiar 
essayists need consult only themselves. “Style is the man.” 
So also is the familiar essay. For even when he writes 
learnedly and coldly, the essayist lays bare his heart as 
well as his mind. “It is myself I portray,’ Montaigne ad- 
mitted; and who would read him if he portrayed another? 
Many agreeable fellows who professionally lay bare their 
souls in contemporary newspapers and magazines, and 
whose gay books clutter the railway news stands, somehow 
miss the charm that endures. They go about the world 
with their eyes open, their minds attuned or piquantly out 
of tune, giving free rein to their emotions, toying with 
diaphanous, youthful dreams, warming themselves in the 
sun on city streets or country roads, sitting up all night 
over a book until they smell of the lamp—as Lamb did, 
or Hazlitt or Stevenson. They fairly burst with ideas 
about familiar life. It has fresh novelty for them. But 
when their thoughts are drawn out in ink, how mawkish 
they seem. 

After all, merely to be in touch with life does not take 
one far; demagogues have that pale virtue. If the artist 
has no perspective, what he paints becomes commonplace. 
Was it not Galileo who said: “If I had some place to 
stand and a lever long enough, I could move the world”? 
Some place to stand! When trafficking with common 
themes it is easy to be made common by them. Addison, 
talking almost but not quite genially about the foibles of 
his day, was not betrayed by them. “Fine writing,” said 
he, “consists of sentiments which are natural, without 
being obvious.” He was never drawn so helplessly to- 
wards the vortex of life that he could no longer regard 
it dispassionately. Even more than Lamb, Addison kept 
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himseli aloof. The muddle-headed chap stays ever at the 
vortex, dizzy with the phantasmagoric whirl of life; and 
what muddled stuff he writes! Alas! the familiar essay is 
no “safe conduct” through the tortuous by-ways of liter- 
ary composition. 

Indeed, it might be asserted with some show of reason 
that no form of literature draws so exhaustively upon the 
writer and takes so much sadistic joy in flaunting his 
weaknesses. His peccadilloes, repeated time and again, 
emerge as grave errors. The discursive writer need not 
venture beyond his doorstep for his material; but even so 
he can not dispense with being learned, subtle, reflective, 
humorous and—rarest of virtues—poised. The fine young 
fellows who spend long hours at luncheon in down-town 
chop-houses, and then rush back to their various offices to 
write much the same thing as they have there heard and 
spoken, want stability; they whirl about like weathercocks 
with the shifting of local winds; their seriousness smacks 
of sentimentality, their wit of smudgy caricature, and 
their criticism of enthusiastic yea-saying. 

Consider the mental and moral equipment of Lamb be- 
fore he became Elia: a curious yet stimulating schooling; 
years of service at the “desk’s dry wood” in the South 
Sea House and the East India Company’s office; years 
of books and plays and friends whose number and quality 
embarrassed while it pleased him. A bachelor and a clerk, 
he was never caught fast in the eddy of life; and for 
the fifty-nine years of his life, how few. are the essays 
we have from his quill. Dr. Crothers’s essays also come 
slowly from a full mind. The essays of George Santay- 
ana, closely packed with meaning and beauty, are not 
clicked off casually on a typewriter. The “works” of Max 
Beerbohm are so easily read that one concludes they 
must be easily written. Esoteric subjects do not tempt 
him; he writes of the distinction between being a host 
and a guest, of an empty cottage where two acquaint- 
ances lived, of a clubhouse torn down, of going out for a 
walk. How simple! What special qualities need a man 
have to discuss such common themes? Many are they 
whom Beerbohm has satirized or caricatured by pencil or 
brush; but no one has imitated him, What seems so easy 
of attainment in the familiar essay, as in paintings, 
sculptures, plays and novels, is the rarest beauty of the 
most learned and the most skilled. 

Learning and skill lie within the grasp of many indus- 
trious persons; and where the soil is rich, the yield is 
fabulous. How many literary men there have been who 
sweated at their tasks: Goldsmith, Boswell, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Emerson, and Flaubert, the classic example. Thrifty 
workmen, they made the most of their genius. But the 
familiar essayist does not pass so easily. Great as were 
the intellectual powers of Bacon, the nuances of the 
familiar essay escaped him; and learned as are the critical 
essays of Paul Elmer More, it is difficult to imagine him 
glowing in a discursive essay. The familiar essayists in 
whom the world still takes joy did not want learning; 
many of them were intelligent critics who had long since 
passed the platitudinous perfection of Dr. Johnson’s flatu- 
lent Dick Minim. But recording the adventures of their 
souls among masterpieces did not spoil them for the 
commonplaces of life, and scholarship did not dull their 
eyes. It mattered little whether they were journeying 
down to Hungerford by coach to see the mill between 
Bill Neate and the Gas-man, sitting in judgment upon 
the performance of a Shakespearean play, or recording 
the brilliance of John Palmer in the days of artificial 
comedy. If they were less robust their readers would not 
recognize in what they write the stuff of which familiar 
life is made. 

“Tt is not easy to write a familiar style,” said Hazlitt 
in the best consideration of that subject. “Many people 
mistake a familiar style for a vulgar style, and suppose 
that to write without affectation is to write at random. 


On the contrary, there is nothing that requires more 


precision, and, if I may say so, purity of expression than 
the style I am speaking of.” Yet even Hazlitt, if it be 
not blasphemous to say so, did not approach that subject 


with a clear head. He complained of Dr. Johnson’s style: 
“He uses none but ‘tall, opaque words.’” Indeed, he 
did! But as Boswell has brought the lexicographer within 
the ample scope of his biography we hear this lumbering 
old man buffeting his huge Latinisms as naturally as 
upon an occasion he buffeted his dusty books. If that 
style best becomes Dr. Johnson, why should one quarrel 
with it? Those who dislike it may leave him for more con- 
genial company. For “style is the man.” If there is any 
virtue in the canons of taste, a good familiar style re- 
quires precision and purity of expression. But primarily 
it requires the author to be honest with himself, and to 
write that which gives him the most satisfaction. If in 
so doing he writes a florid style, lovingly strokes big 
words where humbler ones might better suit his meaning, 
gives the impression, as Hazlitt says, of a wagon of 
empty bandboxes going up the street, or finds his humour 
in bald slang and in coarseness—no matter. He is being 
honest with himself; inevitably some readers will be at- 
tracted to him. Those who scrupulously polish their 
style, and are honest both with their readers and them- 
selves, do not offend. J. Brooxs ATKINSON. 


AN IMMORAL MORAL. 
“Way is “The Scarlet Letter’ America’s Greatest Work 
of Fiction?” asked the programme of the Woman’s Club. 
My innate scepticism immediately prompted the further 
question, “Is it?” In order to answer it to my own satis- 
faction I proceeded to re-read the book. I had not read 
it since high-school days twenty years ago, and like the 
programme-committee of the Woman’s Club I had taken 
for granted that it was America’s supreme work of 
fiction. Teachers in high school had told me so, and my 
boy’s mind had submitted itself to their judgment without 
question. If I were a teacher of literature to-day I should 
probably be telling my classes the same things I was told 
at that time, and on no better evidence than the reading of 
the book as an immature boy. Were the teachers who 
guided my taste twenty years ago expressing an individual 


“opinion or had they themselves not read the book since 


they were boys and girls? 

Perhaps “The Scarlet Letter” is America’s greatest 
work of fiction, but it is foolish to subscribe to the usual 
pedagogical assumption that it is an almost perfect work 
of art. Historically considered, it was of course a great 
achievement, standing out in its period—although it should 
not be forgotten that during the same period Melville 
wrote works of genius that even to-day not one in a 
hundred thousand has ever heard of. Hawthorne had the 
practical good sense to write a book with a moral, and 
the great American Puritan has made it a classic in spite 
of its qualities as a work of art rather than because of 
them. A great work of art it unquestionably is, in spite 
of its moral. But has not the time come to consider it as 
a work of art, to be judged as such, and not as a kind of 
suipersermon in fiction? By that test it will still be found to 
be a great book, but it will also be found lacking in the 
kind of greatness inherent in a work of art which compels 
its own telling with no thought of moral thesis—the great- 
ness of “Robinson Crusoe,’ for instance. 

Note how the moral weakens the whole structure of the 
plot. Hawthorne has a hard time to account for the fact 
that Hester remains in the colony wearing the scarlet 
letter on her breast when she could easily have gone back 
to England. His moral compels him to keep her in 
America, but the motivation of her decision to remain to 
face her shame is curiously unconvincing. Yet her remain- 
ing in the village is fundamentally necessary to the plot; 
without it there would be no story. The chiaracter- 
drawing carries the same taint. Hester, the Reverend 
Arthur Dimmesdale and Roger Chillingworth, the adults 
in the story, are individual human beings; Hawthorne the 
artist triumphing over Hawthorne the preacher. But Pearl, 
judged by any standard of honest realism, is impossible. 

Pearl is not a human child at all. Her unerring instinct 
about the evil in the hearts of her father and mother is 
ridiculous, the fruit of a widespread sentimentalism which 
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assumes that children, coming pure and undefiled from 
the hand of God, instinctively know good from evil. 
Anyone who has personal acquaintance with any real 
children knows that this is nonsense. The capacity to 
distinguish between good and evil. is acquired. 

Pearl is never convincing, but there are numerous proofs 
that Hawthorne tried hard to make her a real child. He 
took great pains with his delineation, using a wealth of 
detail that indicates that he recognized the character as 
important. The details were quite obviously taken from 
real life, from his own children perhaps, but they are not 
vitalized. The questions Pearl asks her mother and the 
minister are alone enough to rob the figure of all life. 
They reveal Hawthorne speaking through the mouth of 
Pearl, and Hawthorne did not know how to put himself 
into the child’s skin. It is in this more than in anything 
else that Hawthorne, the artist, allowed himself to be 
betrayed by Hawthorne, the moralist. Pearl, living symbol 
of the scarlet letter, must be made to help convict her 
parents of sin. This could have been done through a real 
child, if Hawthorne had transmuted innocent and natural 
prattle into conscience-lashings by having Pearl’s parents 
read into her talk meanings that it did not possess, making 
her subjectively instead of objectively a scourge. That 
would have been good psychology and at the same time 
honest realism. But here the author’s art failed him. It 
is not innocent prattle that Pearl voices; it is carefully 
thought out preachment. 

Consider, for instance, the impressive scene at midnight 
on the scaffold. The minister’s conscience has driven him 
there to do penance in secret. Hester and Pearl, on their 
way home from a death-chamber, happen by and are in- 
vited to stand on the scaffold with the tortured minister. 
A bona fide child would have considered it a lark, perhaps, 
or she would have been frightened. Not so Pearl. Her 
six-year-old mind is preoccupied with an instinctive 
knowledge of the minister’s sin. 

‘Minister!’ whispered little Pearl. 

‘What wouldst thou say, child?’ asked Mr. Dimmesdale. 

‘Wilt thou stand here with mother and me, to-morrow noon- 
tide?’ inquired Pearl. 

Now that was exactly what the minister hlad been trying 
to find courage to do for years. That is the climax and 
meaning of the book, the heart of it. In the end the 
minister does find courage to stand with Hester and Pearl 
at noon-tide on the scaffold. Pearl, here at midnight, 
touches the one secret spring of the minister’s conscience 
that the author’s moral requires shall be touched. It is in- 
credible and ridiculous. Nor is it a mere chance remark. 
She persists in the curiously unchildlike idea: “‘But wilt 
thou promise,” asked Pearl (a paragraph later), “ ‘to 
take my hand, and mother’s hand, to-morrow noontide?’ ” 

And a few pages later: 

‘Dost thou mock me now?’ said the minister. 

‘Thou wast not bold!—thou wast not true!’ answered the 
child. ‘Thou wouldst not promise to take my hand, and 
mother’s hand, to-morrow noontide!’ 

Later Pearl gathers sea-weed and fashions the letter A 
on her own little breast. Contemplating it, “‘I wonder if 
mother will ask me what it means?’ thought Pearl.” A 
little later Hester asks: “ ‘Dost thou know, child, where- 
fore thy mother wears this letter?” “ ‘Truly I do! an- 
swered Pearl, looking brightly into her mother’s face. ‘It 
is for the same reason that the minister keeps his hand 
over his heart!” 

But that penetration on the part of a six-year-old child 
seems to have been too much even for Hawthorne. To off- 
set its absurdity he makes Pearl ask, a paragraph or two 
later, “‘But in good earnest now, mother dear, what 
does this scarlet letter mean—and why dost thou wear it 
on thy bosom?—and why does the minister keep his hand 
over his heart?” 

Hawthorne can now afford to let Pearl ask these 
questions. Her previous questions have done their work 
in pointing the necessary moral. But he neutralizes the 
effect of this seeming ignorance during the next four or 
five pages by making Pearl repeat the question over and 
over again, to her mother’s exasperation: ‘“‘ ‘What does 


the scarlet letter mean?’” and “‘Why does the minister 
keep his hand over his heart?” 

She even knows (presumably through childish intuition) 
that the minister wears a scarlet letter in secret under his 
Own vestment, a fact that it has taken the wily Roger 
Chillingworth years to discover. Speaking of the scarlet 
letter with her mother and seeing the minister approaching, 
she asks, “ ‘But why does he not-wear it outside his bosom, 
as thou dost, mother?’ ” 

In the forest, during her talk with the minister, Hester 
has thrown the scarlet letter from her. When Pearl later 
comes back from her play, she refuses to approach her 
mother. And the reason: Hester is not wearing the badge 
of her sin! Not until the letter is put back on the mother’s 
breast will this preternaturally knowing child have any- 
thing to do with her mother, and when it is put back she 
kisses Hester passionately! Then her amazing insistence 
on the minister going back with them publicly to the town, 
begins again. “‘Will he go back with us, hand in hand, 
we three together, into the town?” she inquires of her 
mother. When the minister kisses her, she runs to the 
brook and washes off the kiss. She is not a child, but an 
instrument of Providence to punish the minister and 
show him the way to repentance! Pearl even goes to 
the length of indulging in semi-soliloquy: 

‘What a strange, sad man he is! In the dark nighttime he 
calls us to him, and holds my hand, as when we stood with 
him on the scaffold yonder. And in the deep forest, where only 
the trees can hear, and the strip of sky see, he talks with thee. 
But here in the sunny day, and among all the people, he knows 
us not.’ 

In the course of a public procession in which the minis- 
ter takes a prominent part, with Hester and Pearl standing 
on the side-lines, Pearl inevitably returns to this strange 
obsession: “‘So strange he looked,’ continued the child. 
‘Else I would have run to him, and bid him kiss me now, 
before all the people; even as he did yonder among the 
dark old trees.’” 

Can anyone with even an elementary sense of things 
as they are, imagine a little child, even a little Puritan 
child, making so significant a remark, exactly suited to 
bring out the author’s thesis, at a time when a parade is 
going by and there are Indians and sailors to look at, and 
church dignitaries and soldiers? The chances are a 
thousand to one that she would not even notice the 
minister. 

In the final scene, when the minister lays bare his sin, 
standing with Hester and Pearl on the public scaffold, 
Pearl for the last time has the word “Moral!” written over 
her baby face. The minister asks her to kiss him, and 
little Pearl, who can have no conception of what the 
spectacle meant, has no objection now: 

Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The great scene 
of grief in which the wild infant bore a part, had developed 
all her sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her father’s 
cheek, they were the pledge that she would grow up amid 
human joy and sorrow, nor for ever do battle with the world, 
but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, Pearl’s 
errand as a messenger of anguish was all fulfilled. 

This is not objectionable in so far as the parents them- 
selves looked upon the child as symbolic of their sin; but 
making Pearl conscious of herself as a symbolic agency, 
which the kiss does, is too much. 

Whatever else the present movement towards naturalism 
in fiction may or may not have done for us, it has at least 
made for greater honesty. Hawthorne and most of the 
writers of his school, while pointing a moral ethically, 
were essentially immoral artistically. The office that Pearl 
is made to fill in “The Scarlet Letter” could have been 
filled in other ways, but it would have been at the expense 
of great labour and it would have required more subtlety 
and greater genius than were needed in the creation of a 
counterfeit child. But, after all, it is as immoral to 
counterfeit in literature as to take liberties with the 
product of the government mint; and at best it is illogical 
to cry up a book’s artistic defects as well as its merits 
merely because the defects give emphasis to the moral, It 
is like placing a leaden dollar on the collection plate to the 
glory of God. ARNOLD MULDER. 
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EPITAPHS. 
For All Who Have Died in Wars. 


Spoken by the lads: 


Our fathers brimmed a morning cup 
And set it to our lips; 

We drank; and we are numbered with 
Lost centuries, lost continents, 

Lost ships. 


~ Spoken by an old man: 


Caius returns these dark summer midnights and wak- 
ing me weeps by my bedside with blinded eyes. He has 
gone back, it seems, on the hard bargain he drove 
with death, paying his life for his country, for now 
he has neither life nor native land. I have wept for 
him; what can I do more? 


Spoken by a girl: 


If you would keep your mistress, boy, 
If you would wive, 

It was better than war and dying 
To stay alive. 


In the dark the cross-winds whip the water; 
We are alone; the earth is cold. 

Oh, he who is dead, my lover, 
Can neither have nor hold. 


You have broken troth; I who loved you 
Tremble still for your voice and hands; 
We are alone, and you are silent— 
There is cold wind only, over cold sands. 


Spoken by the cynic: 
Earth in dust goes down to dust; 
Take it, Caius; you are rotten, 
Emptied loving, emptied lust, 
All you budding girls forgotten; 
Take it, Caius, it is just, 
Drink it, eat it, for you must; 
Earth in dust goes down to dust. 
MaxweLt ANDERSON. 


MISCELLANY. 


T am still in the country marvelling at the extraordinary 
phenomena of the season, and wondering what they por- 
tend. If I were a real journalist, I should probably be 
ashamed of myself for fooling away my time on matters 
like these when “the class-struggle” is so exacerbated and 
politicians here and abroad are playing hob with one 
another. But what really interests me now is that the 
phlox is out four weeks ahead of schedule, the dahlias are 
out six weeks early, and yesterday, 26 July, I saw golden- 
rod out. I observe too that the mobilization-order has 
gone out among the birds, for I have lately seen hundreds 
of swallows flocking, as they do when on the eve of their 
annual migration. All this gives the country a queer look, 
as of a really revolutionary movement actuated by forces 
that are real forces, and not the mere silly disorderli- 
ness that the Poincarés and Pershings reverence so deeply. 
I never saw such a season, and have no idea what it 
means; and on that point, as in some other respects, the 
 goldenrod and the swallows are considerably ahead of me. 


Mr. Hornapay’s book on animal intelligence is one that 
ought to be widely read. Especially should no member 
of Congress, Federal or State officeholder or prominent 
industrialist be without it. The trouble is that it should 
be interpreted by a vigorous and healthy sense of humour, 
and if these men had that, they would not be officeholders 
and industrialists, but probably thriftless and meditative 
loafers like me, with no problem more immediately press- 
ing than that of this odd behaviour of the birds and flow- 
-ers. The birds and flowers know their business, however, 
and can not be palavered out of attending to it until it is 
done. I often think of Henry George’s remark, when he 
looked at the completed Brooklyn Bridge, back in the 
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’seventies, upon the extraordinary fact that man had in- 
telligence enough to conceive and execute a work like that, 
but not enough to keep a lot of condemned wire from 
going into it. One can say as much now, and say it with 
especial point and force, about human achievements in 
railway-transportation and coal-mining. The birds and 
flowers do better. If God is indeed “the stream of ten- 
dency whereby all things fulfil the law of their being,” the 
birds have us hands down for true religion. Perhaps that 
is why they have so little respect for us. A large robin 
just now looked in at my screen-door and when he saw 
me writing, not six feet from him, he made a number 
of remarks which I did not exactly understand, hut I 
could tell from their tone that they were contemptuous. If 
he had beén a man, I should have taken him up on them, 
but as it was, I did not see my way clear to do so. 


THE press brings me odds and ends of news. I notice 
that Mr. Whidden Graham has said in a letter to the 
New York Times, one of the best things I ever heard. 
Commenting upon Mr. Irving Fisher’s remarkable pro- 
posal to “stabilize the dollar” by increasing or decreasing 
the amount of gold in it, according to circumstances, Mr. 
Whidden Graham says he is all for it, but at the same 
time he would like to make arrangements with the Weather 
Bureau so that when it is cold we could raise the tempera- 
ture by putting a little more mercury in a standard ther- 
mometer, and when it is hot, reduce the temperature by 
taking a little out. I laughed heartily over this—nothing 
could be more clever or more exact. I wonder what there 
is in the subject of money and credit that is so peculiarly 
addling to the wits of those who study it. 


THE importance of news, like that of men, is not to be 
measured by its bulk. This reminiscence of Ben Jonson’s 
lines is brought out by a brief item in a musical journal, 
which says that the Russian coloratura soprano Neshda- 
nova and the tenor Sobinev are coming here this winter, 
If they do, and if they still sing as they did when I last 
heard them, perhaps five years ago, the public will do 
well to be on the outlook for them. I notice too that 
Ivogtin is returning; so the rumour which I echoed last 
spring, that her engagement at Munich would not permit 
her to come back, turns out to be untrue. She has a 
number of concerts scheduled, which is excellent, but it 
will be a pity if she can not be heard in opera as well. 


A BRIEF obituary in the New York Times this morning 
tells of the death of E. S. Nadal at Princeton yesterday, at 
the age of eighty. He wrote little and fitfully, at long inter- 
vals, and his writing achieved so little popularity that, now 
he is gone, a special notice is necessary to call attention to 
the fact that he ever wrote anything or that he had lived, 
on the whole, a rather interesting and delightful life. Yet 
I have often wondered whether critics would some day 
find just a word to say about his work, which has, like 
that of other minor American writers, slipped unnoticed 
out of sight and out of currency. It is perhaps too soon 
to have a definite opinion about this, but I think it is not 
impossible. 


In his “Notes of a Professional Exile,” which for vari- 
ous reasons interests me more than his other writings, Mr. 
Nadal called attention to the need for a social ceremony 
of “disintroduction.” If one wishes to become acquainted 
with a person, one enlists a friend, the ceremony of in- 
troduction takes place, and forthwith the acquaintance 
begins. Similarly, when an acquaintance proves tedious 
or unprofitable, instead of letting it drag aimlessly on, 
one should hunt up a friend and say, “Please disintro- 
duce me from So-and-so”; it is done, and forthwith the 
acquaintance is cut off with due decorum, and no hard 
feelings. This always seemed to me a magnificent idea, 
and if it were put into practice, it would save no end of 
trouble and boredom. Why not take it seriously? Mr. 
Nadal wrote in the days of Ward McAllister ‘and the 
famous Four Hundred. If they had taken up with his 
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mind. I would give my 
say who Ward McAllister was; 
my memory, he was a national figure, 


and better known to New Yorkers than the spire of 
Trmry Church JoURNEYMAN, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


MR. WILLIAMSS COMPOSITIONS. 
me to poimt out t you a slight maccurecy 
oz Mr. Mason's mterestmg article 


enumerates several of Mr R Vaughn 


ir. Mfason 
Williems’s compositions, and closes his paragraph with the 
words: “tht .. . is about all we have heard” Did 
Mr. Mason miss the excellent performance of the “Sea 
Symphony" which wes given on 5 Apmil, 1922, by the Men- 
Geissoim Chor of Toronto, together with the New York 
Pinthermemec Orchesira?> I am, cr, 
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UNPATRIOTIC CRITICISM. 


Sms: Your merve s beoomme colossal How dere you 
eriiiczze “The Ster-Spengied Bammer"? Next you will be 
questionims the theological dogmas and anii-social comcepis 
mmeplictt m “The Battle Hymm of the Republic” Thereupon 
some Lesk or Stevenson will assume the samily role of 
protector of the holy heritage delivered unto us by our fathers. 


i: move fmm than a basket of monkeys to watch 
on combat wih the a and the Stevensons. 

Mecnicz: 
an improve- 


WE MAY DO SO. 


woreda 4My enjoyment of the pigquancy winch 


Sms: I am 
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17 reader who comes | Mc 


goaees 3 lists. 
Fer be % from me t suggest 2 hemperme of your freedom; 


redaction ef your 


of the use of these joy-civinms expressions; 
zest~destroy- 


OF amy curiazilment 

oe: the employment (perssh the very thought!) of 
Bot could you mot get ont a specu] foreign 

footnotes, thas: “the normealcs* of our foundme 

ac"? im ee, 

Westaeld, New Jersey. Camere Pras Bait. 


2 See ey speech of Warree G Hardee (President, rez: —). 
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THE MINERS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
Sass: The comdiiiess m West Viremtm are so oonsianily 
brought before the public from the angie of siatistics. tht I 
think your readers may be mferested im the more human pomt 
ef view. Havme be m close touch by Ietier with the 
siikims mimsrs of the New River Feld, m Raleigh and 
Fayette counties, I wanted to know the mimers and their wives 
perscaully, so I went down to ther pert of the world m June 
and found them to be of a splendid cowrege and wide ont- 
bok “Their gratitude to the West Virgmia Miers’ Relief 
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evictions became so frequent the mimers had some vegetables 


cows or chickens, and their gums get an occasional ground hog 
or their fishing-lines a fish—otherwise they would have starved 
before this, or been forced ta become “scabs.” The strange 
thing is that many men who did “break” under this economic 
pressure have within the last few weeks quit work They 
also must be fed and housed im the tar-paper shacks, for there 
are no more available tents for/the people whe are being con- 
Stantly evicted by the companies whose coal they have dug 
for years and years. The conditions are terrible, but the 
spirit of the people is imspirmg, for they are suffering for 
their convictions, and yet we hardly heard a single murmur 
amons the many, many hundreds whom we saw. 

Our headquarters were at Beckley, Raleigh County, and I 
took the opportunity of talking with several of the leading 
Citizens—the hich sheriff, two coal-operators, an editor, a 
physician. Although these people did not agree with the 
policies of the United Mime Workers, yet they respected the 
district officials as men of probity. Power and more power 
to them and their strike. for only through recognition of the 
national organization of the United Mine Workers can lasting 
justice come to our brothers who are, against fearful odds 
at best, miming our coal for us. I am, efc, 

Belimore, Md. ExizassetH GmMAN. 


A CORRECTION FROM THE A. F. OF L. 
Sims: If it will be of any assistance to you or any of your 
readers, I desire to point out some mistakes in your two 
short editorials on the railway-strike in your issue of 19 July. 
In those paragraphs you talk apparently, not as. detached 
mis ef a changimg social and industrial order, but as 
commentators on the more immediate and detailed matters of 
strategy and tactics of a strike To make sound criticisms 
stratesy and tactics requires a knowledge of the problems 
to be solved im the conduct of the struggle m question. In 
regard to that knowledge you show yourselves 
ignorant. 
In the &rst place your conception of Mr. Gomperss 
position and power is entirely wrong. The American Fed- 
eration of Labour has no power m regard to wagmg this 
strike. Almost its only power at any time im relation t the 
organizations affiliated with it is the setilement of jurisdic— 
tional disputes between the different organizations, Even 
that power is not wielded by Mr. Gompers alone, but by 2 
committee of several men. To speak of Mr. Gompers as 
commander-mchief may mislead some of your readers, but” 
to members of lIabour-organizations it seems astonishingly 
ignorant. 
Secondly, you ought to know that the organizations of 
been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour 
There is nothing esoteric in that fact It has been noised — 
ahout im the public press for years. Therefore, even #f Mr. 
Gompers were commander-in-chief of the strike, he could 
not order those employees to walk out. ‘ 
Thirdly, if they had struck'on 1 july, it protably ale 
have had to be a sympathetic strike, and such action might 
have leid them open to suits for damages under the Coronado 
decision of the Supreme Court. Possibly from your pomt 
of view, loss of all their funds might be good strategy, but 
I am not so sure of that’ There were of course many other 
clements in their problem, but under the circumstances, I do 
mot see that their strategy was utterly bad Certamly 
neither Mr. Gompers nor Mr. Jewell had any control ov 
Se eee 
Fourthly, your memory is at fanlit m regard to the ai 
of Mr. Gompers and the railway-labour leaders im 


Or 
= 


They have steadily objected to it ever since, although 1 
have given it a fair trial 

Fifthly, I can not understand where you got the imifor- 
mation, on the date you wrote the editorial, that the stri 
was fizelmg ont You have often warmed your re 
against the inaccuracies of the daily press. But in this 
stance you must have relied on the editorials of some very re 
actionary paper and not even have consulted the Ass 
Press dispatches. A a aes eS ae 
news indicated that it was fizzimg out. On the o 
the ranks of the strikers have steadily increased and # 
sands of men have joimed the organizations. 
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As a matter of fact, this strike is very remarkable Te | 
js the first nation-wide strike of any of the railway-orgam | 
fations. It came alter a year of great depression and hard- 
after months of severe and widespread unemployment, 


SoD 


thin 


ess of “the strike has tcken the railway-cxecutives = 
by surprise. lts results will be far-reaching, m many 
Vour columms often contain ‘humour which I exjoy. I 
this instance also is amusing, because im your editorials 
a2 Jaly you beraied lahour-leaders so severely for ‘their 
and now, apparently, m your atiempi, the iollow- 


thir 


Gack of knowledge. Your moonscious hnmour fas not m 
d the labour-movement, but in the interest of clear think- 
a among your readers, I hope you will find mesos of 
correcting aly wrong ‘Impressions you may fave given them 
Lam, cc, 


go, Illinots. Riczsam B. Gzsec 


THE PARIS OF THE PARISIANS. 
Sms: I cordially approve the general sense of the letter of 
my friend, Mr. Harold Stearns, ished im your issue of 
5 July. ly the langh is his—not Mr. Mencken’s 
> pera In Paris, all the delights and sweet perver- 
Sons which are denied to the generality of Americans are his. 
: that he may well lough with gene eajormest Mr. 
=) s has given us a memorandum on his private emotions, 
Pe cy well But im ascribe to the citizenry of 
: his own temper and his own reactions, I think he has 
fawn an inaccurate picture—ome that is too heavily coloured 
eens erone ond seection. Tt may hold for an 
American m Paris, but hardly for a Frenchman 
“In the frst place, Mr Stearns is possessed of the vacation 
spi m easy-living, problem-aveiding spirit He is compe 
© in a spiritual sense, happily indifferent to concerns which 
solicited him im America. Now ordmarily such an experience 
$ attended by a fime disdain for msirumenial values, and at 
the same time, by the covert reflection that one’s freedom 
m them is temporary. Yet, paradoxically, Mr. Stearns 
Sieeeeine: to scgard tas sojourn in Paris as an actual 
ferruption or a pause im an intellectual sequence. He imsisis 
ee ete things sriowly, flesh as soul-sinfi, and 
as happiness as that of the French He has apparently taken 


: , without initial Giffidence or dreadful after-image, prac- 
Hcalh “every craving that nature hes implanted or societal 
3 thas fostered. The French people have an under- 
ine of physical incvitabilties which is altogether honest 
Slisehc tier On a less sublime plane, 2 man may drink 
ad a woman smoke in open daylight; a couple may on 
ist . street without offending the susceptibilitics of passers-by. 
Lif here is gay and colourful: Hs pulseis igh; ts rhythm 


ss 


by Sete rete! disposition. Tt is small wonder, then, that 
‘ . Stearns attempts to “rationalize” his unwonted happiness 
— Paris 2s an intellectual morsel of rare palatability. 
a with the frailty of the true lover, he hes magnified the 
a of his Immoraia. Paris is not the champs élysées, 
lim and uniformly beautiful. Its people are noi all con 
= and dear and lovely. Mr. Stearns exaggerates the atirec- 
dveness of certain aspects of Parisian life in 2 way that leads 
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"drastic wage-cuis m every imdusiry, and defeats of | 
Tabour m every country. Sin vicar OF tlicas Codanicmces’ tie | 
‘unanim? and spirit of the men who struck is is superb. The | 


da peeec your ‘charges you only prove your own | 


| weighing on Freach & 
the strangers. 
This city is uot heaven to the 


rigidity of American thought-patterns. lamsted by 
ghosts of gith, umthmiing loyalties—and. of coms, 
heaven to those whose mafures incline them to a2 gemial st 
I am, ec, 
Paris. 


Ars Beccz. 
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LIFE’S FORENOON. 


Ir takes all sorts of books to make a literature. a 
simple fact not always apprehended by the paladins 
of literary movements; and it is particularly rare to 
find a sensible book dealing with a subject on which 
so much blue ink and lyric sentimentality has been 
spilt as on the subject of childhood. These reflections 
are inspired by Mr. Edwin Bjorkman’s novel. “The 
Soul of a Child,” a novel which is important, apart 
from any intrinsic merit it may have, if only 
it indicates in this connexion a certam reiurn to prose 
and reason which, after so much sultry poetizing, is 
as refreshing 2s a sea-wind. 

What is it that ails the average aduli and middle 
aged artist when he approaches the subject oi his own 
youth? Adolescence, after all, considered in Mr. BjGrk- 
man’s way, is a simple biologic fact, a period of from 
five to seven years in computed time; but to read the 
modern fin de siécle and early twentieth-century Rous- 
seats, one would suppose it to be an impenetrable 
Elensinian mystery, full of strange, esoteric beauty. but 
containing also more than a hint of mman 
energies, orgiastic riot, Erebus and old night. 

An accomplished Freudian like Mr. Bjorkman could 
probably explam just why this intense preconception is 
so popular among certain writers, and even I. with 
no real knowledge of the subject, can venture 2 guess 
concerning its nature. To begin with, such a vision of 
life flatters our incurable romanticism with the convic- 
Hon that we are not mere agemg bundles of nerve 
tissues haphazardly wrapped about skeletons. erowing 
continuously more unbeautiful through overieeding. 
overwork, alcohol, tobacco, sedentary habits or hard 
wear and tear, but somehow miraculous creatures with 
immortal souls, born only a little lower than the angels, 
and waging throughout our lives metaphysical combats 
on the battlefields of strange romance. This view of 
things thrills all that is most imaginative im us, pro- 
ducing the great bulk of romantic fiction and lyric 
poetry, good and bad, and also, to take a baser exam 
ple, the mock-heroic journalism of Mr. Chesterton. 
One result of it is to meke the artist look back poig- 
nanily, and, if the expression be allowed me. with a 
kind of spiritual 2 auto-eroticism, on his own youth, 2 
period when this imstinct was automatically accepted 
and had full rem. For the adolescent, particularly a 
sensitive type, left much to himself, and surrounded 
by bovine adults whom he can not understand, and 
who undersiand him somewhat as the swimeherds did 
Apollo, falls very naturally into this conception of his 
own lonely 1 st always subconsciously 
and wholly without external ‘nadilasiesi or concett 
In outward appearance he is shy, secretive, humble and 

proud at the same time; but inwardly. the whole direc- 
fiom of his life being in opposition to that of his elders, 
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he acts steadily as if he felt himself superior to the 
rector and Uncle Jim, as indeed he is. 

Observe any pair of middle-aged parents with their 
offspring in a street-car, especially in Europe, where 
the difference is more marked, and where the habit of 
promenading en famille on Sunday afternoons is still 
a dismal tradition. Look here, upon this picture, and 
on this! The father is one of those maddening function- 
aries who sweeten the hours of waiting in Govern- 
ment-offices and passport-bureaux. Oh yes, I know it 
well, a humble infantryman in life’s battle, he is doing 
the world’s necessary work; one has only to look 
at it and then at the world. Meanwhile, in this blessed 
postprandial hour of relaxation, he sits back, ageing, 
argumentative and obese, hands folded on his’ belly, 
digesting more or less happily ‘a stupendous midday 
meal. The mother is huge-breasted, hideously bedizened 
and tiresomely good-natured. Between this pair of 
immortal souls is the child, final flower of creation 
that he is, eternal miracle and mystery. Snubbed, mis- 
handled, undesired, he sits silent and alert between 
his forbears . . . and in a few years there is the 
Caserne and after that the factory and the office . 
and then, if all goes well, he too will grow into the 
right to esteem himself the noblest work of God and 
sit back beside a huge spouse surrounded by many 
children. For the present, he is wholly useless, self- 
sufficient and beautiful; he represents pure form sur- 
rounded by quaking wastes of superfluity and ugliness. 
A little later, he will fly by very instinct to the things 
which healthy races like the Greeks regarded as worthy 
and desirable—sport, the education of the body. These 
our civilization offers him after a fashion; and is it 
his fault that of other things once regarded as essen- 
tial, among them beauty, our civilization does not so 
much as dream? Such as he is, that is the modern 
child, and so vital is his appeal that his apparition in 
the sodden murk of our monstrous, endless, brick-and- 
plaster civilization is like a delicious gleam of light in 
a dark room, and might excusably seem to certain minds 
the one thing essential and exquisite left in the world. 

It is not surprising that this mysterious and beauti- 
ful thing should possess an eternal appeal to the curi- 
osity and admiration of writers, or that they should 
wish to transfix it in their art as an unknown sculptor 
has transfixed the Thorn-Extractor. But together with 
the objective admiration of the artist, goes another senti- 
ment more personal and less pure. The modern seden- 
tary writer, whose life has become thoroughly mussed 
up by all sorts of tiresome avocations like business and 
marriage and reform and social relations ad infinitum, 
looks back almost with passion on that classic morning 
of life when he too ran naked and untrammelled in the 
brake and his bare feet crushed the violets. Then, an 
ageing Narcissus, he gets down somewhat painfully on 
all fours to catch some gleam in the troubled water of 
the barely visible image of himself as he thinks he was; 
faint though it be, it is still discernible, and the pathos 
of its irreclaimable beauty fills him with despair, so 
that he cries: “If I can not have you again, if I have 
lost all capacity for your sensations and your inno- 
cence, I have at least one talent left, and I will im- 
mortalize you in words.” Hence the large amount of 
thinly disguised autobiography which has been written 
in our time, some of it very remarkable, and some of 
it a little exaggerated, not to say hysterical. So weighty 
has the literature on youth in all countries become 
during the last three or four decades that a French 
moralist has recently declared that we are in danger 
of suffering from a new social disease, juvenilism, in 


opposition to feminism, and like it, he adds, founded 
on a fallacy. 

The French, perhaps because of a superior realism 
and precision of language, come off decidedly second 
best in this sort of writing. It is a form which corre- 
sponds better to the imprecision and the kind of cloudy 
romance which is more common in English poetry. 
“L’Enfant qui prit Peur,” “L’Enfant qui Meurt,” the 
number of unhappy infants who weep, die, are afraid, 
etc., in recent French fiction indicates a wave of Gallic 
sensibility regarding the sensitive child, which, so far, 
has produced no work of the first order. In my opinion, 
the late Octave Mirbeau did the trick once for all 
in his daring and painful “Sebastien Roch,” and shock- 
ing as that performance was, no one of his country- 
men has succeeded in bettering it. 

In England we have “David Copperfield,” “Peter 
Ibbetson,” the early parts of “Richard Feverel’” and 
of Mr. Bennett’s “Clayhanger.” There is also, more 
recently, Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s overstudied but 
memorable “Sinister Street.” But all these novels, so 
far as they deal directly with childhood and youth, pale 
beside two books which have honoured our immediate 
time—“‘Sons and Lovers” and “The Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man.” The latter might indeed be 
set apart as the study of a wholly special case, were I 
not impelled here to express the nuance of repulsion 
and admiration which no one with the slightest instinct 
for the possibilities of the English language can fail to 
feel for that intricate and precise victory of style. 
“Sons and Lovers,” belongs to a different category. If 
Mr. Lawrence had never written another line, and this 
is not far from being the case so far as I am concerned, 
he would still be the author of this book. No possible 


amount of unpleasantly moist adulation on the part of | 


his more clinical disciples, no amount of subsequent 
bad writing on the part of the author, can alter the 
impression of those pages, particularly the earlier ones. 
His hero is not a collegian with a gift for epigram, nor 
are his people, for the most part, oppressed with 
loquacious, literary emotions; his milieu is the lower 
middle-class life with ‘the simplicity of its sexual 
experience, not the target this time for Olympian 
irony, since the author himself is in it and of it, but 
a life filled with the changeless beauty of existence, 
where a factory or a slag-heap is as insignificant in 
itself as a cathedral. It is an authentic miracle of 
nature unmarred by any self-conscious striving after 
the artistic, by formule or scholastic jargon. There are 
men who, however much they may write, are destined 
for certain psychologic reasons to be the authors of a 
single book; it is a kind of glorious doom. 

The quality with which “Sons and Lovers” is 
brimmed, for which I can find no better name than one 
handed down from the tattered language of «sthetics— 
beauty, intuition, significant form—is conspicuously 
lacking in “The Soul of a Child,” and perhaps it is just 
as well. As I said in the beginning, it takes all kinds 
of books to make a literature, even a literature of 
youth. In America the latter scarcely exists. What 
we have on the subject is represented by popular 
pleasantries of the “Penrod” sort, puerile hand-me- 
downs inherited from Mark Twain. I like im- 
mensely Mr, Bjorkman’s novel for its honesty, its 
simple realism, its freedom from “eloquence and frills.” 
His treatment, for instance, of what journalists and 
school-teachers like to call “sex-problems” is refresh- 
ingly casual and unportentous, whereas so many of 
the romancers of youth write about the subject in a 
fashion which at best is highly Christian and romantic, 
and at worst is merely quackish. Even the screech of 
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outraged modesty which rises periodically in free 
America whenever a work of more than ordinary 
honesty appears in our midst must be silenced by so 
wholesome and candid a piece of reporting as this 
novel. The publisher’s jacket says that “parents and 
educators will find the book of very special interest,” 
and indeed I should not be surprised if the publisher 
were right. Certainly this novel has its importance in 
a country and time which devotes so much energy to 
“boys’ weeks” and so on, and which alternately snubs, 
bullies, patronizes, sentimentalizes, and will never 
understand tne amusing and divine young animal which 
we call the modern child. CuTHBERT WRIGHT. 


MR. STONE AND THE NEWS. 
THE reminiscences of Mr. Melville E. Stone, for many 
years general manager of the Associated Press, form an 
amiable, if somewhat rambling and superficial chronicle cf 
men and events. In his early career in Chicago, where he 
_ founded the Daily News, Mr. Stone combined journal- 
ism with political reform. By probing beneath the sur- 


- 
face, he unearthed several municipal scandals and was 
instrumental in having a number of minor politicians and 
their confederates sent to jail. In his larger field of a 


world-wide news-service, however, Mr. Stone appears to 
have lost his zeal for digging to the root of the matter. 
One would not expect or desire the Associated Press to 
be a muck-raking organization, but it would be legitimate 
to look to such an agency for an intelligible exposition of 
the sub-surface forces that underlie significant occur- 
rences. This service the Associated Press has failed to 
give. In large affairs, it devotes meticulous attention to 
the accidental and neglects the fundamental. It is incor- 
rigibly credulous of vested authority and serenely in- 
consistent. Stone makes much of its attention to 
accuracy, but he seems oblivious of the fact that accuracy 
implies a probing behind the obvious. The fact is an elu- 
sive thing, and an intelligent news-agency must hound the 
fact though the heavens, or even the Government, fall. 
Mr. Stone expatiates at length on the efficient machinery 
for covering such events as the death of a Pope, the in- 
auguration of a President, the oratory of a political con- 
vention. Yet such things are mere tapestry. Of much 
more value would be a full and fearless story of Amer- 
ica’s relations with her neighbours, with Mexico, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, Guatemala; of the situation 
in Eastern Siberia or China; of the condition of our 
coal-industry; of real motivations at Washington; for 
such things are of the foundations of the house we live in. 
Relevant and vital matters of this character are not dealt 
with comprehensively by the Associated Press and pre- 
sumably its managers do not see sucli treatment as within 
the province of the news. It seems a pity that they must 
hold to such a constricted view, which inevitably has the 
effect of disabling the public’s power of comprehension. 
Thus Mr. Stone’s pretension that the work of the As- 
sociated Press in reporting mundane phenomena attains 
to the dignity of the work of the historian, seems over- 
generous. “The Associated Press,” he concludes, “is 
writing the real and enduring history of the world, and 
is not chronicling the trivial episodes, the scandal and the 
chit-chat.” Let us pursue this ambitious theme through a 


single series of news-episodes. The following is the “his- 

tory” of Russia for a few months beginning March, 1918, 
culled from some of the Associated Press news-dispatches, 
as printed in the New York Times: 

Trotzky resigned 10 March; and by the end of April, a 
counter-revolution had re-established the old regime, with 
the Grand Duke Alexis as ruler. By 23 June, the Bolshevik 
Government was about to be overthrown again, this time 
by the Czecho-Slovakian refugees, and Lenin was pre- 
pared to resign. On 12 August, Lenin and Trotzky were 
ready to flee the capital, and the next day they had es- 
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caped to Kronstadt. On the sixteenth their flight was set 
forth in a confirmatory dispatch from Amsterdam; though 
on the same day another dispatch from Washington ex- 
pressed hope of an overthrow of the Bolsheviki some 
time in the near future. Two days later, it appeared that 
the Germans had seized Kronstadt; but Lenin was back 
on the job on 1 September, for on that date he was shot 
by a girl. The next day, he died. He had a relapse on the 
fifth, was reported weaker on the seventh; and a week 
later Petrograd was in revolt again, and the peasants had 
stormed the city to throw out the Red usurpers. On 17 
October, Lenin was shot again, apparently this time not 
fatally. Early in December, Lenin was preparing to flee 
to Sweden; but on 9 January, he was arrested by Trotzky, 
who proclaimed himself dictator and imprisoned Lenin in 
the Kremlin. A few days later, Lenin had escaped to 
Barcelona; but about,the same time, he and Trotzky made 
speeches footie amica bly in Moscow, in which they 
confessed that the Red regime was bankrupt. 

It would be unprofitable to pursue this coherent narra- 
tive farther. This may be history as Mr. Stone discerns it, 
but to a mere reader of Associated Press dispatches it is 
more reminiscent of the less formal lucubrations of our 
ingenious old friends Nick Carter and Old Sleuth. 


T. McN. 


ENCLAVIAL PROGRESS. 

In the Freeman of 24 August, 1921, I reviewed “Enclaves 
of Single Tax” by Charles White Huntington, and I now 
have before me the second annual volume of the same 
work.* In dealing with the first volume, I mentioned that 
the enclaves are small areas of land in which individual 
home-owners paid the economic rent of their holdings to 
the enclave as represented by a board of trustees, and 
that these trustees paid the ordinary taxes for the whole 
group. Thus the enclavians live, as nearly as is possible 
under our present general economic system, under a single- 
tax regime. They live, for instance, secure in the knowl- 
edge that no matter how extensively they build on their 
land or how intensively they improve it, they will not be 
mulcted a penny for their enterprise. 

Before considering the progress made during the year 
among these groups, it may be well to acknowledge a 
correction or two sent to me by Mr. Bolton Hall, who is 
himself a member of the I'ree Acres enclave. He tells 
me that not all of the socialistic colonies, as distinguished 
from these individualistic colonies, have been unsuccessful; 
reminding me, for instance, of the Amana Colony which 
is over a hundred years old. He also points out that I 
had no warrant for saying that the settlers in the enclaves 
are disciples of Henry George, for he thinks that at the 
most only twenty per cent of them are such. I take it 
that he means discipleship in the self-conscious, “fully 
convicted” sense; for surely the fact that these people are 
living under a single-tax regime is evidence that, prag- 
matically at least, they are adherents of the idea. It must 
pay them, or they would be living on a sub-division, or 
speculative real-estate dealer’s paradise of whatever name, 
if, that is, they were not content with city homes. It is 
true that many people have taken up enclavial homes sim- 
ply for reasons of convenience, or because they are at- 
tractive and reasonable in rent; and that the enclaves are 
not groups of self-conscious radicals is perhaps shown 
by the fact that one of the men whose names appear in 
this book as holding land in an enclave is Dr. Wallace 
Atwood, who has recently been mentioned in these col- 
umns as a fervent upholder of certain traditions—the 
tradition of free speech, however, not being among them. 

The second volume of enclavial progress contains two 
new chapters. One deals with the latest enclave to be 
started, that of Shakerton, a small parcel of land con- 
tiguous to some additional land in Harvard which had 
already been added to Tahanto in 1921. If any readers 
are interested in methods of colony-starting, they can see 
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from the following what a simple process it is to start 
an enclave: “The enclave of Shakerton had its begin- 
ning in the fall of 1921 when 6.07 acres of land . . . were 
bought by the Trustees of Shakerton and leased to the 
former owners, who repurchased from the Trustees the 
buildings and other improvements.” 

The other new chapter in the second volume marks a 
new step in the expansion of the enclavial movement, the 
foundation of a trust-fund, “The Georgian Trust,’ which 
solicits contributions, and is given a percentage of the 
receipts of the individual enclaves, with a view to estab- 
lishing a permanent fund to be used in the propaganda of 
the movement, in gifts or pensions to people who aid 
conspicuously not only the enclave-movement but the 
single-tax movement in general, in the founding of new 
enclaves, etc. The trust will hold and manage property, 
and has very wide powers. The first trustees are Messrs. 
Fiske Warren and M. Phillips Mason, and if other trus- 
tees are appointed, their confirmation must be by a 
majority vote of all the enclaves. Thus the movement 
which a year ago had only the solidarity of a common 
origin, now has a more real solidarity, founded upon a 
function in which all the enclaves may take part, and 
through which the movement is unified for action. 

I remarked last year that Mr. Huntington’s story would 
have had greater value if the actual business-transactions 
going on within the enclaves were demonstrated either by 
actual balance-sheets or by diagrams. In the present vol- 
ume, a step has been taken to meet that suggestion. The 
author points out that industry carried on within the 
enclaves is too much interwoven with exclavial industry 
to make any statistical showing that would have signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of fiscal theory, but a beginning 
has been made in this volume by giving the annual finan- 
cial reports of the enclaves. 

The volume gives the impression, however, of being 
not so much a book as the appendix to a book; I am sure 
that it would make a much greater impression on the 
general public if much of its matter were presented in 
the form of a running story. Few readers will be able 
to make the proper connexion between the general prin- 
ciple of the enclave—that the land is leased for the 
economic rent, improvements being free from taxation, 
and ordinary taxes paid by the enclave—and the Fair- 
hope balance-sheet for the year 1920 which shows that 
Fairhope collected in rents $7,833.97 and paid out in 
taxes, for the corporation, $2,730.10 and for the lessees, 
$4,200.25. What those of us who lack training in finance 
would like to see, is some sort of comparison (possibly 
very rough) between an enclavian’s disposition of those 
items of his disbursements that go for rent, taxes, im- 
provements, etc., and the dispositions of those items as 
they are made by similarly situated families who live 
under the ordinary fiscal system. 

Aside from this, my only criticism of this book regards 
the manner of its pricing. The edition is of 1000 copies 
at four dollars a copy; but apparently after a certain 
length of time the price will be lowered, whereas usually, 
when an edition is limited, one expects the price to go 
up as the supply diminishes. But at what time the price 
will be lowered, the publisher does not say; he simply tells 
us that the book may now be ordered at lower prices, and 
if at the time the lower price obtains there are any copies 
left, the orders will be filled. I confess that this procedure 
mystifies me. LLEWELLYN JONES. 


AN EXPONENT OF FREUDIANISM. 
Booxs on psycho-analysis have been almost uniformly 
bad. Those that have been written for popular consump- 
tion have frequently lacked scientific soundness; others 
are tedious because they contain too many cases too 
lengthily analysed; and all, at least of the Freudian per- 
suasion, have concentrated upon sex in such a way as 
to mislead and often alienate the public. The casual 
reader usually fails to realize that this term is so in- 
clusively employed that it comprehends all the social 
instincts, and need never have offered offence even to those 


with a prudish sense of indecency. Now appears a book* 
written by perhaps the most authoritative American ex- 
ponent of Freudianism, a book without technicalities, 
entertainingly but not too profusely illustrated from a 
long and successful practice, clear and orthodox. It 
explains why a baby sucks its thumb, why a man can 
not get along with his father, and proposes to his nurse, 
why we dream of snakes and flying or of hampered efforts 
to catch an impossible train. Yet its very virtues as a pop- 
ular institution uncover with glaring distinctness the im- 
mature absurdities often present in this new method in 
psychiatry. For practitioners lacking either in adequate 
scientific training or a keen and human imagination, it 
easily degenerates into dogma in theory and quackery in 
practice. 
Consider, for example, the following deduction: 


Playing with dolls is essentially a feminine game. I have 
studied the question for a number of years and I feel that 
the only reason why dolls are liked by little girls is because 
they appeal to the feminine instinct, the desire for children. 
A healthy boy will refuse to play with dolls. This is as it 
should be. We should always encourage a boy to engage 
in those games that help to develop qualities of manhood. 
On the other hand, I have observed men who were not effemi- 
nate though they had played with dolls when they were chil- 
dren. These, however, showed the pernicious effects of the 
practice in some other way. 


This ample conclusion Dr. Brill supports by the case of 
one man whom his years of study have brought to light, 
who chose a mate of the doll-type. One wonders what 
type of doll might suggest the right sort of spouse for 
the really masculine man, one, that is, I infer, who 
does not share the feminine instinct for parenthood. The 
doctor has equally profound advice for little girls. They 
should never be brought up as tomboys for the reason 
that such hearty exercise ill prepares them to make the 
later necessary adjustment to the passive feminine role. 
Has Dr. Brill I wonder, ever heard of “Man and Super- 
man’? I had been under the delusion that education 
should equip human beings to create as well as to accept 
their world. 

This is the great fact, the great necessity that Dr. 
Brill never adequately recognizes. Why does one close 
his book with such a sense of relief and so conscious a 
desire for a more abundant health than any that his 
cures suggest? It is not merely that pathology palls 
after a while, even sexual pathology; it is because the 
world to which the doctor would like to have us adjust 
ourselves is conceived in such inert and static terms. Does 
he imagine that the social processes and changing forces 
of the outer environment are all equally to be accepted, 
that all customs and sanctions are equally valuable, that 
we should adapt ourselves without question to the world 
as it is? Social adaptations to a large extent we desire 
to make, and if the devotees of psycho-analysis can tell 
us how to make them without too greatly straining the 
more primitive impulses of our human nature, we shall be 
duly thankful; complete social adaptation, however, is 
not the goal, but rather an adaptation that is tempered 
by revolt. Let not the doctors cure us too well, for we 
are also creators of the institutions and practices under 
which we live; and it behooves us to be able to realize, 
and to cherish the realization, that we have not yet formed 
them in accordance with human standards. 

The main difficulty with psycho-analysts, in short, is 
that they have never considered with sufficient serious- 
ness what actually constitutes mental health. They do not 
know what they are aiming at: they have no values. 
They reveal this in their attitude towards the intelligence, 
towards work, art, ethics. By overemphasizing the lower 
levels of consciousness where childish and primitive leads 
have freer sway, they tend to disparage and minimize the 
controlling reason, and seem to imply that our sup- 
pressed wishes are always our real ones. Thought, how- 
ever, is not invariably a “rationalizing” of impulsions from 
outlawed desires: the mind at its best may be a genuine 


1“Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho-analysis.” A. A. Brill. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.50. 
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instrument for clarifying some social purpose, which is 
itself nourished not by our unwelcome impulses, but by 
our most human and gracious ones, Indeed, even in 
disparaging the intelligence, the psycho-analysts are in- 
consistent, for they feel that they are quite incapable of 
assisting any but decidedly intelligent patients. 

Dr. Brill’s view of art is typical of this benighted view 
of life. Beginning with children, he would outlaw all 
fairy tales. Although he realizes that children also find 
the “burden of civilization” hard to bear, he insists that 
they must find compensation in work, not in the pleasures 
of the imagination; but why these two activities can not 
profitably run along together even at this early stage he 
fails to explain. The probability is that he would like to 
exclude art altogether, even for grown-ups, if he could 
bring himself to go so far; instead, while he relegates 
dreaming to the limbo of things to be suppressed, since 
it yields its satisfactions in an “unreal” world, he permits 
art to have its place, on the ground that it is social, But 
this is a mere evasion. If people dream in groups, does 
that make all the difference? Shades of Tomlinson! And 
does Dr. Brill believe that the works of artists, to whom 
he finally gives a sort of grudging commendation, can be 
created without dreams? One had imagined that the 
dream quality of art, its purging satisfactions and the 
extensions of experience which it yields to our thwarted 
and limited lives, comprised one of its greatest values. 

What the doctor really believes in, is work. But any 
work? Apparently. And is there no relation between the 


- interest of work and one’s heart’s desire? That Dr. Brill 


recognizes this connexion is plainly shown by his chapter 
on the choice of a profession, but he obscures it by 
emphasizing mere objectivity, to the exclusion of its sub- 
jective springs within the imagination. To be quite 
logical, he would be obliged to deny the value even of 
ideals, since they too are mental compensations in the 
strictest sense, fairy tale— 


Bright iridescent bubbles children blow 
Where swims a shining world in brief array, 
A film of gossamer from a pipe of clay. 


Without such fleeting glimpses, work would be nothing 
but vain repetition, drudgery, emptiness. Thus psycho- 
analysis, reduced to a justification of mere adaptive activ- 
ity, not only ignores the necessity of progress, but destroys 
its incentive. 

One closes Dr. Brill’s book with a profound feeling of 
gratitude that we are still unadjusted to our world, that 
because of man’s rebellious inability to accept things just 
as he finds them, he can alter the conditions under his hand. 
One wiser than Dr. Brill must advise us when to adapt 
ourselves to things as they are, when to ease for ourselves 
the strains of conformity, and above all, when to refuse 
any compromise with the inner forces that hurt us and 
impel us to re-create our environment. 

GERTRUDE BessE KINc. 


A POET OF FANCY. 
In order to grasp the quality and to estimate the achieve- 
ment of some poetry, it is necessary to employ the old 
but useful antithesis between the poet of fancy and the 
poet of imagination. Briefly, the difference between them 
is this: the poet of fancy is not particularly interested 
in the process of living, nor is he concerned with the 
logic and purpose of events. He seeks, rather, escape 
into a dream-country where anything is likely to happen, 
where he may play with any idea, charming or absurd, 
that may happen to occur to him, and where he may stare 
in safe bewilderment at this inexorable world that holds 
his body an unwilling prisoner. The poet of imagina- 
tion, on the other hand, transforms and heightens natural 
fact by contrasting it with some inner vision of a world 
that is in most respects better ordered. Herrick and 
Shakespeare, Darley and Keats are examples, chosen at 
random, of the difference between the man of fancy and 
the man of imagination. There is still, of course, a third 
type of poet, the pure realist, who depends on the stark 


irony of fact. But on this type it is not necessary to touch 
in the present instance, which concerns itself with the 
poetry of Walter de la Mare.’ 

‘Mr. de la Mare is entirely a poet of fancy, and it is 
this quality which gives to his work its characteristic 
virtues and defects. About this workaday, yet fantastic 
world which, in M. Elie Faure’s phrase, balances itself 
continually on the opposing poles of knowledge and de- 
sire, he has practically nothing to say. He endures it 
with a shrug of resignation or a sigh of regret. Then, 
as quickly and noiselessly as may be, he escapes back 
into a world occupied by nothing but queer shadowy 
creatures of his own invention; a world of pure make- 
believe. There have been critics in England who have 
affected to be astonished at the fact that Mr. de la Mare 
is the only considerable English writer now left who 
holds the Christian attitude towards life. If this is the 
case, I can only say that I find in his attitude of mild 
resignation and meek acceptance, a very attenuated form 
of Christianity, having little in common with the great 
anthem of mated soul and flesh sung by Patmore, or the 
dazzling rapture of pantheism voiced by Francis Thomp- 
son, or the rebellious fury of desire chanted by William 
Blake. No; Mr. de la Mare, if he is a Christian, is rather 
of the Quaker or Anglican persuasion, and the fact that 
he holds to a certain philosophy of life matters nothing 
to his best poetry. That, indeed, exists purely for its own 
sake, is its own excuse for being. Surely there is room for 
one poet at least whom we can read when we feel tired of 
all ideas, and have no further desire for the cold, ironic 
stare of philosophy? Very well then; let us say that Mr. 
de la Mare is in England what Mr. Wallace Stevens is 
in America. A comparison is tempting, but I refrain. 

In “The Veil and Other Poems,” Mr. de la Mare gives 
us many pages, indeed, in which he tries to persuade us 
that he is dealing seriously with life. Most of them read, 
alas! like a novice’s attempt to paint masterpieces by tak- 
ing up Mr. Hardy’s sombre box of colours. If Mr. de 
la Mare had not written them, no one I think, would 
have greatly minded, or would his reputation have been 
less; for there is still the wayward deliciousness of his 
fairy-book, “Down-adown-Derry”’—and here he bids an 
unregretful adieu to fact, throws the reins carelessly over 
the neck of his own hippogriff of fancy, and wanders 
off into a country which lies somewhere on the border- 
land between the realms of Poe and Coleridge and that 
“land where the Jumblies live,” with which Edward Lear 
has made us so happily familiar. It is a land inhabited 
by everything from Pan to “amallilios’ (whatever they 
may be) and where anything is likely to happen, from the 
old King of Cumberland’s remark that it wasn’t the 
sea on the Shlievlisskin rocks that wakened him, to the 
disappearance of Annie Maroon, “singing down-adown- 
derry.” 

This, however, is not criticism, and indeed I must 
confess myself incapable of criticizing Mr. de la Mare’s 
poetry. A great part of its essential charm is that it 
eludes and defies criticism. I can only say this: that as 
regards pure sensitiveness to word-values, this poet is 
the most competent now writing in English. No one of 
the many young English poets whom Mr. de la Mare has 
unfortunately inveigled into aping his “magic,” has so 
complete a sense of style as he. Furthermore, the poem, 
whether creepy or comic, is never allowed to surpass the 
bounds of suggestion. Direct and exhaustive utterance 
are skilfully avoided; Mr. de la Mare knows very 
well how, when, and why to stop. 

Miss Lathrop’s excellent illustrations add a quality to 
the poems in “Down-adown-Derry” which those in “The 
Veil” lack. In a medium even more concrete than words, 
she employs a fantasy devilishly akin to the author’s, and 
confirming his vision. This, too, seems to show that 
like all good games of make-believe, Mr. de la Mare’s 
poems require more than one player. How well Miss 


Lathrop has played, may be shown by her triumphantly 
— 


1 ‘Down-adown-Derry.”” 
Holt and Co. $3.00. 
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successful embodiment of “Melmillo,’ one of the most 
difficult and elusive figures of all poetry. 

One last word remains to be said. Mr. de la Mare’s 
reliance on fancy is childlike, and yet I often wonder 
whether children really like his poems. While they can 
build a world of magic out of mud-pies and clover-chains, 
he offers them instead a world made of spider-web and 
star dust. I doubt that any child can or does appreciate 
this subtlety. But older children—that is, all over thirty, 
who have to learn for themselves a second time the dif- 
ficult game of “let’s pretend’—are certain sooner or later 
to fall a victim to this kind of spell, unless they have 
very strong imaginations or preconceived notions, to stop 
them; and the older one grows, the nearer one approaches 
that remote second childhood of which we know only that 
it is even more silent and shorter than the first, the more 
likely, I fancy, is a true lover of poetry to become an 
humble admirer of the very dainty and distinguished 
skill of Walter de Ja Mare. Joun GOULD FLETCHER. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THERE is no reason why poets should not enjoy the human 
privilege of inconsistency. Now that we have our Masefield 
well in hand as a gilt-edged, romanticizing, and altogether 
lovable swashbuckler, it is quite in order that we should allow 
ourselves to be shocked, ever so slightly, by the entry of gentle 
John Masefield, Englisher of the pleasant melancholies and 
decorous passions of Racine, one-time dramatic historiographer 
in the manner, somewhat dead, of Louis Quatorze. It would 
be folly to look this dittle gift too curiously in the mouth. The 
adapter-translator goes half out of his way to parry criticism 
when he states in his preface that the adaptations “were made 
for the use of a little company of amateur players who wished 
to try their art in verse-plays, yet found that of the many 
fine poetical plays in the English language, not many suited their 
needs.” The innocence of the result is fairly commensurate 
with the innocence of the intention. Only here and there is 
there a Masefieldian touch that refreshes us, notably in 
“Esther.” Most of the book jogs along in placid semi-prose, 
and occasionally drowses off into prose simple. The 
volume adds nothing to our knowledge of Masefield un- 
less it be to remind us forcibly of the careless good nature of 
his artistic conscience. Nor does it introduce Racine to Eng- 
lish readers. The French have always held religiously to the 
sweet, polished Alexandrines of this tragedian, whose charm 
too evidently disappears in foreign vesture. Mr. Masefield’s 
English versions but rub and denature the originals. Their 
rhetorical bulk is somewhat reduced, but the courtliness of 
phrase is gone, EES: 


Dr. THALER’s statement of his purpose, in the preface and 
opening chapter of “Shakespeare to Sheridan”? may be taken 
pretty largely as the statement of his accomplishment also. 
“My underlying purpose here,” he says, “is to show how con- 
tinuous has been the great tradition: how minutely and circum- 
stantially the theatre of the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries modelled its activities upon those of Shakespeare and 
his fellows, and to suggest, in turn, how much the theatre of 
our day and hour owes to that of yesterday.” With a copious- 
ness of detail, drawn partly from standard works on the sub- 
ject, partly from records inaccessible to most of his readers, 
authenticated by exact references and indicating the diligence of 
the careful scholar, the author discusses such questions as the 
sources and amounts of income, the profits, rewards, and losses 
of playwrights, players, and managers; the relations between 
them; their connexions with the court; the financing, equip- 
ment, and methods of advertising of the playhouses; and many 
other curious matters. Not the least interesting is the evidence 
“that responsible self-government and competition produce better 
results than autocratic monopoly,” demonstrated by the decline 
in the drama when its control passed out of the hands of the 
actors themselves into those of the “housekeepers” and then 
was restricted by the Licensing Act of 1737. By correcting 
erroneous common beliefs and fully substantiating his own 
opinion where it is offered, Dr. Thaler has done much to re- 
move popular misconceptions of the appointments of the 
Elizabethan theatre and the prices charged for admission. The 
business arrangements of the theatre from the last decades 
of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth 
seem principally to engage the writer’s attention; and here, 

1“Esther and Berenice.” Two Plays. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


?“Shakespeare to Sheridan: A Book about the Theatre of Yester- 
day and To-day.” Alwin Thaler. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, $5.00, 


John Masefield. New York: 


though it may not attract the casual reader, the circumstan- 
tiality of his account, in which he puts together the results 
of recent investigations by himself and others, gives authority 
to the book. RA Bs 


By comparison with the romantic treatment which the South 
Sea Islands have received at the hands of certain Continental 
writers, the exotic glamour of Messrs. Maugham, O’Brien, 
et al., fades perceptibly. “Van Zanten’s Happy Days,” 
originally published in 1908, the work of the Dane, Laurids 
Bruun, anticipates even the satirical note on which the vogue 
of South Sea Islands literature seems to be drawing to a 
close: the book is, in fact, a curious mixture of pure romance 
and subtle irony. As a love story of the “Pelli Islands,” it 
enters into the detail of native life with a frankness and 
gaiety which are disarming in themselves, and which are given 
an added flavour by the author’s unobtrusive winks, his sly 
hoaxes, and his solemn foot-notes in explanation of perfectly 
obvious passages. Frequently, the narrative takes on a note 
of timeliness that rivals the head-lines of the morning paper, 
as when, the European sues for a native bride: “Phrasing my 
words carefully, I said that the poor stranger who ate from 
the King’s hand on this happy island had presumed to fix his 
eyes upon the King’s daughter; and that he desired above all 
things to buy her as his wife, in order thereby to provide 
His Majesty with numerous descendants to perpetuate his most 
honourable lineage and be heavy taxpayers to the royal 
treasury. I had rehearsed my speech on the previous eve- 
ning before Tongu, who had approved of it all, except that he 
advised the substitution of ‘taxpayers’ for ‘warriors,’ the latter 
expression being, in his opinion, obsolete.” Nothing could be 
closer to post-war politics. Ly B. 


Jupcep by the familiar predatory standards of colonial im- 
perialism, American rule in the Philippines has been rather 
above the average. It thas to its credit imposing statistical 
achievements in the way of new schools, roads and sewers. 
The Filipinos, however, with that mixture of unreasonable- 
ness and naiveté that sometimes characterizes backward peo- 
ples, have always taken at face value the promises of the 
United States Government to quit the islands. They have 
never ceased to agitate for complete independence. As a re- 
sult of the spasmodic liberalism which prevailed under Mr. 
Wilson’s first Administration they received a large measure of 
autonomy under the Jones Bill; aid Governor-General Harri- 
son, an unusual type of colonial official, incurred the wrath 
of the American colony in Manila by turning over many im- 
portant departments to the management of Filipinos. 
The results of this experiment, enthusiastically described 
by Mr. Russell on the basis of personal observation,” 
were such as to confound the dogmatists who contend that no 
Oriental people is capable of self-government. It might have 
been expected that such a portentous event as the supplanting 
of American by Filipino administrators would have made the 
sun and the stars stop in their courses; but nothing of the 
kind seems to have happened. Not one of the dire develop- 
ments which had been so freely prophesied actually came to 
pass. No swarms of invading Japanese appeared; no Moros 
ran amuck slaying panic-stricken Filipinos; life and property 
in the islands remained much safer than in the city of New 
York or in the State of Georgia. The answer of the Harding 
Administration to this conclusive demonstration of the fitness 
of the Filipinos for self-government was to send out that 
redoubtable warrior, General Wood, as Governor-General. 


W. H. G 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
In the economy of literature there are certain recurrent 
chores of the order known among housekeepers as “pesky,” 
certain odd jobs that, once done, are done only to be done 
again and yet again. One of them is the establishment 
of the distinction between criticism and reviewing. Like 
housecleaning, this now has to be done about once in 
every six months; and if the confusion goes on deepening 
at the present rate, it may shortly have to be done every 
three months. Not long ago Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton 
laid down this distinction for readers of the Freeman, 
with special reference to dramatic criticism and play- 
reviewing; and now I see with pleasure that Mr. Brander 
Matthews has done it for the readers of the New York 
Times, in that paper’s issue of 23 July. Published in the 


1“Van Zanten’s Happy Days.” Laurids Bruun. Translated from 
the Danish by D. Pritchard. New York: Alfred A, Knopf. $2.00. 
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Times’s literary supplement, Mr. Matthews’s article will 
meet the eye of most publishers, probably, and of many 
reviewers, and will therefore do a great deal of good. 
These beneficiaries, however, are largely local and profes- 
sional, or semi-professional, with a more or less profes- 
sional attitude towards book-reviewing. There is another 
class of persons, of which I shall presently have more to 
say, which ought to become interested in book-reviewing ; 
and this class would find Mr. Matthews’s article very 
stimulating because it tends so powerfully to show how 
little the art of reviewing is to be measured by the 
routine practice that so largely prevails in its name. In 
behalf of this class I wish that Mr. Matthews would at 
once take up the matter again in another type of period- 
ical, and thus enhance the great service that he has already 
done both to criticism and reviewing, by the publication 
of his article in the Times. 


THE function of book-reviewing is to inform and assist 
a reader’s judgment. It should not attempt to educate 
and discipline his taste, for this is the function of criti- 
cism. Mr. Matthews draws a clear line between the two 
by saying that criticism is a department of literature 
and book-reviewing is a department of journalism. The 
reviewer tells the reader what is in a book, and gives his 
opinion of it in strict reference to the author’s purposes 
and intentions. He says virtually, “The point of this 
book is so and so; its development and elucidations are 
this and that; it stcceeds well here, poorly there; its 
structural qualities and style are such and such. If you 
want that kind of book, this is the kind of book you 
want.” The naked formula is unattractive; but the exer- 
cise of literary ingenuity and resourcefulness that is re- 
quired to carry that formula over into an acceptable 
review, is just what makes reviewing a most delightful 
_and fascinating pursuit. To follow faithfully the contour 
_ of that formula and never let its bones stick out; to mould 
the figure of a review in perfect proportion, never turning 
it out slab-sided, beamy or rangy, stunted or overgrown— 
to get through this successfully is an achievement of 
precious good literary art, and if one have an appetite 
for difficulties, one will be abundantly accommodated. I 


eS 


reviews, the last one about five years ago. They gave me 

relatively more trouble and cost me more labour than any 
other literary work I ever did, and were after all not 
very satisfactory. They gave me a great interest in that 
sort of work however—mostly perhaps, a sporting inter- 
est, owing to this unsatisfactoriness—and I keep hoping 
against hope that I shall some day have leisure to try 
it again. 


Oe 


_—_ 


Book-REVIEWING has come, unfortunately, to be lightly 
thought of, if indeed it has not fallen into considerable 
contempt; and this is due, I think, to the fact that it has 
_ become an organized branch of journalism and that in 
consequence, unqualified persoris are making more or less 
a business of it; a poorly-paying business, no doubt, but 
as one sees how it is carried on, one is only sorry that it 
pays anything. I wish that Mr. Matthews had discussed 
this aspect of his case and made some practical sugges- 
tions. While it is true, as Mr. Matthews says, that a 
_ reviewer should not venture into criticism, there is never- 
theless one initial exercise of critical judgment that he 
_ should make upon a new book. He should determine by 
a strictly impersonal estimate, whether the book is worth 
reviewing, and if so, with what degree of particularity. 
A mere personal estimate is improper and misleading; 
it should be strictly critical, impersonal. Therefore, re- 
viewing should be done, as the best of it is now done, 
4 by disinterested and non- -professional persons. The trou- 
vi ble is, however, the more that reviewing is permitted to 
\ degenerate into mere journeyman’s work, and the deeper 
_ the general disrepute into which by consequence it falls, 

the less disposed such persons are to undertake it. The 

literary editor of a daily paper would perhaps hesitate a 
_ little before asking Mr. Justice Holmes, for instance, to 
_ review a treatise on the State, like those of Krabbe, 


a 


— 


have in my time, I think, written half a dozen book- 
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Duguit or Oppenheimer, at space rates. Yet Mr. Holmes 
is the very man to do such a piece of work, not only by 
reason of his literary ability and special training, but 
because his position is one which ensures his disinter- 
estedness. I venture to think that if book-reviewing had 
not developed its present organization, Mr. Holmes might 
take more interest in such a proposal than he would now 
be likely to do. 


Tue thing is—and this is the point of my keen desire 
that Mr. Matthews should not drop the subject which he 
deals with so lucidly—the thing is to keep reminding this 
class of disinterested, non-professional persons that book- 
reviewing,is a great art, that enviable reputations have 
been made at it, and that when practised under proper 
circumstances of publication, it is very influential. The 
thing is to encourage them by every possible means to 
co-operate in raising book-reviewing to the dignity of an 
avocation. The independent literary journals can by due 
diligence do a great deal towards the rehabilitation of 
reviewing, if they will fix this purpose firmly in their 
policy. The ideal literary publication would be such as 
had built wp sentimental engagements with a large num- 
ber of persons specially qualified but non-professional 
and wholly disinterested, who would care nothing what- 
ever for the privilege of appearing in its pages or for the 
money it could pay them, but everything for the avoca- 
tional practice of a fine literary art—everything for doing 
a good piece of work in behalf of a good book. 


Tuts, however, is obviously impracticable for the great 
majority of publications, which aim, apparently, at a 
mere strenuous keeping-up with the making of books, 
good, bad and indifferent, of which as the Preacher truly 
said, there is no end. Therefore we have the present 
organization of reviewing as a branch of practical jour- 
nalism, with all the evils inherent in professionalism—in- 
competence, levity, irresponsibility, cynicism, perfunctori- 
ness. These are in all conscience bad enough, but there 
also accrue the less conspicuous but perhaps no less per- 
nicious evils intimated by Mr. Matthews: the ignorant 
and haphazard adventures in criticism, the exorbitant esti- 
mates which attempt to do something for or against an 
author, the preposterous prophecies, the grotesque and 
unconscionable comparisons, until a publisher’s page of 
superlatives culled from miscellaneous current reviews 
reads as if it had been composed in a girl’s boarding- 
school. Thus, finally, is confirmed the astonishing con- 
fusion of criticism with reviewing, which has already 
gone so far, as Mr. Matthews observes, as even to befool 
and victimize a kinswoman of James Russell Lowell 


Ler us have all the criticism possible from the critics, and 
from the reviewers let us have reviewing. Mr. Matthews 
can not be overpraised for his insistence upon the sterling 
doctrine that criticism can never safely undertake to do 
much with contemporary literature. “Don’t read your 
fellow-strivers, fellow-workers,” urges Goethe, and his ex- 
hortation is none too stringent. A critic may occasionally 
pick up some broad trait in a contemporary writer and 
use it by way of text or parable or to assist in enforcing 
some general truth or principle; but beyond this he will 
hardly go. Current literature should be left to the re- 
viewer, who should do upon it the work of a reviewer; 
its critical appraisal should be left to another generation. 
Criticism to-day should be re-examining and appraising 
American writers of the past; there is business enough 
among them to keep its hands full for a long time, and 
it is not attending to it. When a competent history of 
civilization in the United States is written—and it is 
rather surprising that one has not been already projected— 
I think it highly probable that certain literary figures 
which criticism has hitherto neglected or dealt with only 
perfunctorily, will emerge into an unsuspected prominence. 
Let criticism assist the historian in determining their 
position and religiously keep away from contemporary 
writers; and meanwhile fet the reviewers prepare the way 
for the critics of the next generation by faithful dealing 
with current literature. 
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Pro bono publico. 


Does civilized man know of a more shocking assortment of “‘literature’’ 
than is usually displayed on the average physician’s or dentist’s reception- 
room table? Stale and soiled back numbers of illustrated weeklies which 
the medico would not endure on his library table upstairs; annual reports 
of charity organizations; monthlies devoted to some branch of his pro- 
fession, and old fiction-magazines of less than doubtful quality. Perhaps 
the idea is to allay the waiting patient’s apprehension by plunging him 
into a deeper misery than that which brought him to the sawbones. 


What about beginning a reform by introducing the FREEMAN to 
your doctor or dentist? Do it anonymously, if you like. Send us the 
man’s name, and $1.00 if for ten weeks, or $3.00 for six months, or $6.00 
for one year, and we will write, in kindly remonstrance on your behalf, 
apprising him that one of his hopeful patients is doing a public service by 
donating the subscription. We will, of course, suggest that he scan the 
FREEMAN himself before placing it at the disposal of his waiting clients. 
However great his skill as a practitioner, he is likely to become a more 
enlightened citizen for reading it. The quill is mightier than the pill. 


Another suggestion: your son or daughter, or your friend’s son or 
daughter, may be at a summer camp which has been chosen because of 
the intelligence of the camp’s director. If said director had the FREEMAN 
for his leisure moments, its weekly influence would react favourably on 
the entire personnel of the camp: the director would become conscious of 
new furrows in his brain, the instructors would be benefited and the boys 
and girls would reap the harvest in the more elevated intellectual life that 
accrues from provocative reading. Send the Freeman to the camp- 
director, and be sure to tell us the date of his return to winter quarters so 
that the FREEMAN may follow him. 


Our well-wishers often inquire concerning the FREEMAN’s growth in circulation. We are glad 
to answer that the sale at news stands, railway-stations, bookshops, etc., has been increasing 
steadily. Even the summer season, dreaded by magazines, has been one of expansion. Yet 
much is left to be desired, and we will be grateful to our friends for information concerning 
points of distribution at which this paper is not procurable. Tell your magazine-dealer for us 
that the FREEMAN is FULLY RETURNABLE. That means that he incurs no risk by keeping the 
paper in stock, for he may return unsold copies every week and get his money back. There is 
no good reason for the failure of dealers, hotels, ferry-houses, train boys, to have the FREEMAN 
when you ask for it. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


L enclose $.............. for which please send the FREEMAN /or 
| 10 weeks 26 weeks | 52 weeks | | 
$1.00 $3.00 | $6.00 | 
INDICATE TERM OF SUBSCRIPTION BY CHECK MARK IN SPACE AT RIGHT. 
to 
NAME ADDRES Sa 


GIVE INSTRUCTIONS HERE FOR CHANGE| OF-ADDRESS, IF ANY) 44/10 Glu, Geil enn 


Notify the recipient that the subscription ts my gift. 


(cross THE ABOVE LINE THROUGH IF RECIPIENT IS NOT TO BE NOTIFIED. ) 
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